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Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for eonvenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. ‘The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal......... The 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We scem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same blasé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings an1 shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills......... The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 


















“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 
of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
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TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
3y PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Fawkes and Mr. Shafto were calling, and Lady 


Charlotte would arrive in her barouche to take out Miss Bridles. 
While the significant smilings and hints of that lady showed that 
matters were advancing rapidly she could even afford to show no 
hostility to Dolly, everything marching so pleasantly. However, 
now there were great whisperings and “ confabs,” as Dolly put it, 
between Mr. Turvey and the lady of the house, the result of which 
was a speedy announcement by Mr. Turvey: 

“There has been a good deal of attention and kindness shown 
us,” he said. “Nothing, indeed, could be nicer than Mary 
Bridles’ reception by the public. Handsome behaviour should be 
met in the same way. That’s my maxuwm, Mr. Topside.” 

“Well?” said Jack a little nervously, and not knowing what 
this prelude was to lead to. 

“Well, sir, we propose to entertain a few of our leading swell 
friends and patrons at a dinner. Lady Charlotte and Mr. Fawkes,” 
continued Mr. Turvey, as if he were announcing the guests, 
“ Honourable Mr. Shafto, Colonel Bowser, and a few more. Mary 
Bridles and I expect the pleasure of your company and coppera- 
tion.” 

“Oh, hang it! no, Turvey. You must not put us through that. 
What, sit down with you and these people all together! I can’t 
do it, nor Mrs. T. either. Why d’ye want to drag us through the 
mud in this way and mortify us?” 
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Mr. Turvey was so astonished at this speech that he could not 
reply. 

«Anything but through the mud—through the mud. No, 
no,” continued Jack. “I won’t have it. And poor Dolly! We'll 
dine out that day. Besides, my good friend, are you sure they'll 
come? I doubt it.” 

“ This is jealousy,” broke out Mr. Turvey. “A mean, unworthy 
jealousy. Ignoble to a degree I couldn’t have believed you 
capable of. Will they come? Of course they will. Lady 
Charlotte is undertaker of the ’ole F 

“ Undertaker !” repeated Jack. 

“Yes, and furder—there’s to be a little music after, by way 
of refreshment. Small and early it’s called. But we don't 
press you, sir, to our table. Dine out by all means, sir—at a 
caffy.” 

Dolly and Jack in consultation over this agreed that it was 
growing “ quite too beastly,” and they could only wonder at that 
low woman, Lady Charlotte. But they did not know what was 
before them. On the next day there entered to Dolly Mr. 
Mannack, with that air of importance which portended something 
odious. 

“ Now see, my dear Mrs. T., this won’t do, you know.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t,” said Dolly nervously. “Please don’t; we 
have settled it.” 

“So much the worse then for you both. Why d’ye go in for 
this folly? Can’t ye eat your leek like ladies and gentlemen? 
You know you'll have to do it.” 

* T won't,” said Dolly angrily. 

“Yes, but you will, and you'll help Mary Bridles to do the 
honours and receive the company as her next friend ; or, if you 
don’t, I fear you'll have to get lodgings. Mary Bridles’ back is 
up on this point.” 

“TI don’t care about the lodgings,” said Dolly, trembling with 
anger, “or about Mary Bridles. Her next friend, indeed!” 

“Come,” said Mr. Mannack, “remember our little bargain. 
We're in the same swim, you know, and they know I have a 
little influence. Haven’t I now, Mrs. T.? I’m the next friend. 
That’s what you mean.” 

“You!” said Dolly, with infinite contempt. “I wish you 
knew how I despise you, and what an odious time it is when 
you come to me in this way. I believe you set them all on.” 

Indifferent as he was to the niceties of sarcasm, there was 
such a genuineness in this declaration, that it became convincing, 
and Mr. Mannack turned a little green. 

“Oh, then, you may go and pack your big boxes at once,” he 
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said. ‘They'll turn you out to a certainty, and I won’t hinder 
them. They're finding out you're both standing in the way and 
doing mischief. Now they can do without you.” 

“So much the better. I’m sick of it,” said Dolly. 

When she told Jack a little triumphantly what she had done, 
to her surprise he said, “It was folly. She was always getting 
things into a mess. Don’t you know we can’t stir. It’s ruina- 
tion if we do. We must hold on.” 

“Then I'll not appear with Mary Bridles—that’s flat. It would 
kill me.” 

“ But, indeed,” added Dolly piteously, “I can’t go on with it 
any longer ; it’s wearing me out. Let us go, Jack, and give it 
all up. I'd sooner work or beg. I’m told in some of these great 
dress shops they take respectable young women—daughters of 
clergymen and others ; the girls, you know, that wear black silks 
and have ‘ good address’ as they call it. I’m sure they’d take me 
for old acquaintance sake, and all we've given them. And you 
could get to be a clerk somewhere.” 

“Oh, hang it, no,” said Jack in disgust. “I’m not come to 
that yet. 1 declare, Dolly, I cannot get on without society and 
my comforts ; and then to see you behind a counter!” 

“T’d like it, I would, Jack; anything better than this depen- 
dance, and I won’t have it any longer.” 

Now Miss Bridles entered, followed by Turvey. 

“So you won't,” she said. “You're too fine, are you. Very 
well, Mr. and Mrs. Topside, you'll be kind enough to look out for 
other quarters. We want your rooms.” 

“ Hang it, Mary Bridles, why do you take things up so sharp? 
You give us no time to think. You know it is disagreeable for 
Dolly, who has been so accustomed——” 

“Then let her go.” 

“No, no. You wouldn’t turn us into the street, I suppose. 
You see she’s not very well, and all this worries her.” 

“T'll tell you what. It’s all jealousy,” said Miss Bridles very 
spitefully, looking in the glass, “ because of the gentlemen. If 
she don’t like it, I don’t want to be annoyed and aggravated.” 

“ Weil, well, you won’t be,” said Jack soothingly. ‘You see 
it, Turvey. Taking us up so short in this way every minute. I 
thought we were friends.” 

“Well, sir,” said Turvey gravely, “I’m not for dissolooshun of 
old ties of a sudden. But I’m for give and take. You take but 
you won’t give, it seems to me.” 

“You see,” said Jack seriously, “a dinner of this sort is a very 
difficult thing to carry through, and people are sure to laugh at 
any mistakes. Now, without any offence to you, Turvey and 
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Mary Bridles, there will be mistakes unless you have some one 
who knows the ropes to see to all this.” 

“Oh, Lady Charlotte knows all that.” 

“Well, so she does; but she’s only a guest. However, as you 
are so bent on it, and make a point of it, Dolly and I will do our 
best to see you through it.” 

“Well, that’s handsome, I own it,” said Mr. Turvey. 

“T know,” said Miss Bridles. “I understand people can see 
on which side their bread is buttered. But I hope to see it done 
with a cheerful face, and no black looks.” 

“Don’t fear that, Mary,” said Mr. Turvey. “I garryontee it.” 

So it was settled, and the preparations for the dinner and the 
small and early to follow set in, Jack co-operating, it must be 
said, heartily. The truth was he had got a shock, as he said. 
Dolly bit her lips and said nothing; but with a wilfulness that 
recklessly disregarded consequences, had made up her mind to a 
certain course. A sort of armed truce being now proclaimed, 
the preparations went forward and the day of the festival 
came round. Jack directed all, and took a certain pleasure in 
doing so, though he declared he did not know how he should get 
through it or what he should say—“ what figure in fact he was 
to cut.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE dinner table was beautifully set out, and decorated in the 
most approved fashion with flowers and other adornments. 

It was an anxious moment when the hosts assembled in the 
drawing-room. Mary Bridles, full of excitement and encumbered 
with a gorgeous new dress of a rather solid material, that fell in 
ponderous stiff folds behind in an enormous train which she found 
more difficult to control than an alligator does his tail. James 
Turvey was there, it being determined that he should perform for 
the first time this season. As he reasonably thought, if he was to 
take his place at all, he had better make a beginning, but it was 
felt by all parties that Mr. Mannack would not “ do exactly,” and 
in this view that gentleman himself concurred, owning “he 
was for the present impossible.” There, too, was Dolly, with a 
high colour and compressed lips, showing anything but alacrity 
and cheerfulness, that was expected of her. 

Now, after a ringing of the proper violence, Lady Charlotte 
arrived, and her son arrived, and her ladyship greeted her 
expectant daughter-in-law with the utmost affection. Shortly 
after came Mr. Shafto, who was seen to survey Mary Bridles from 
head to foot, and was heard to murmur, “ Charming! charming,” 
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to the infinite scorn of Dolly. Then others of the guests arrived 
with due rapidity. 

The embarrassment, however, was Mr. Turvey, whose appearance 
somehow belied his position in the most extraordinary way. For 
he looked neither the family solicitor nor the family doctor, for 
which it was hoped he would have passed, nor even the “newly- 
enriched”; and the gentlemen were surveying him with an odd 
curiosity. He felt sadly uncomfortable, and ke pt far away from 
the party, and close to the door. 

Now it was that an extraordinary and mysterious adventure 
befel him which had well-nigh shipwrecked the gala at the outset. 

It was discovered that a drawing-room window had been left 
open, to the inconvenience of Lady Charlotte, and Turvey, 
“flustering ” about as if it were some public calamity, said 
arrogantly to Jack : 

“Tell one of them to come up and shut it, can’t ye! 

Jack, determined to be on his good behaviour, went down. 

Now it came to pass that the first person he met was one known 

s “ Bowles, the waiter,” an old familiar face, who had amused 
him scores of times at dinners and routs, and who had only just 
arrived from a fashionable high tea. 

* Always glad to attend in your house, Mr. Topside.” 

“Then go up,” said Jack, “and put down the window in the 
drawing-room. Mr. —— 

Instantly there flashed on Jack the absurdity of the meeting of 
Mr. Turvey and Bowles, and never finding himself equal to 
resisting a “bit of fun,” he called out, 

“ Get the other waiter to help you. He’s upstairs.” 

3owles accordingly came up, full of importance, to close the 
window in the drawing-room, or make some other disparities 
requiring assistance. He said in a low voice, but loud enough to be 
heard : 

“ Here, Turvey, lend a hand.” 

Turvey was at that moment engaged in contemplating the 
dazzling group before him, and did not hear when Bowles came 
over and familiarly touching him on his arm, bade him “look 
alive.” 

They had been old acquaintances, it seems, in Turvey’s waiting 
days—had attended at many an august bouse. 

Turvey, roused at this mistake, waved him off with a “ Pooh, 
pooh! How dare you! Don’t speak to me.” 

On which Bowles, approaching Mary Bridles, said in a low 
voice : 

“ Please, ma’am, tell the other waiter, for I can’t get the window 
down myself.” 
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This painful mal-entendu, and Bowles’s open expostulation with 
this supposed companion-in-arms, was visible to the gentlemen 
guests. 

Mary Bridles was seated on a sofa, engrossed by Lady Charlotte. 
Jack had not yet appeared on the scene. Neither Mr. Fawkes 
nor the Hon. Mr. Shafto had yet made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Turvey, and the former gentleman, good-naturedly wishing to 
restore order, went over to remonstrate with the two waiters, as 
he supposed them to be. 

“ My good fellows, don’t make a noise here, never mind the 
window, but get downstairs.” 

sut Dolly now interfered, and her eyes lightened with pleasant 
malice. Tripping forward, she said : 

“It’s Mr. Turvey, a gentleman. It’s not a waiter. Dogo away.” 

And Mr. Bowles, whose saucer eyes widened and widened as he 
tried to get at the heart of the mystery, was at last induced to 
withdraw. 

But a general sense of amusement was left, and the notion of 
the host or guest—for it was clear what was the position—being 
unknown to his own waiter, or taken for one, tickled every one 
amazingly. 


“What is it?” repeated Mr. Shafto. “ What does it mean? 
How could there be such a mistake ?” 

James Turvey had now to lead down Lady Charlotte, who very 
gallantly covered his misfortunes and reassured him. 

*We are all exposed to these little contretemps,” she said, 
“when we get these strange people in to attend.” 


* But the man knows me as well as possible, my lady,” said 
Mr. Turvey, still indignant. 

Mary Bridles was led by Mr. Shafto, while her other admirer 
got as near to her as he conveniently could. 

It was plain to all that the two “ pretenders” were determined 
to settle their claims that very night, so ardent were their atten- 
tions and competitions. 

Mary Bridles was in the seventh heaven with delight, and having 
now received so much genial encouragement from her kind friends, 
she had lost all shyness and restraint, and spoke and acted with 
perfect security. She had determined finally to select Mr. Shafto, 
as being the lord’s son, putting aside rather ungratefully all the 
claims of Lady Charlotte, who had done so much for her. 

Mr. Shafto soon saw this preference, and, like “ Fred Archer,” 
at the “finish,” called on his horse, determined to pass the 
winning-post towards the end of the night, in the little boudoir 
of the shaded lamps—Dolly’s, by the way. 

Something of this was visible to the keen eyes of Lady Char- 
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lotte, who the Bowles’ incident had also disturbed a good deal. 
sowles, it may be mentioned, had never recovered the extraordi- 
nary mystery of the drawing-room, and moved about quite dazed 
or dozed, his saucer-eyes fixed in a sort of fascination on his con- 
frére, installed in the place of honour and feasting like the guests. 
He had had no time to ask explanations, and the waiter mind, 
being borné to a degree, and dealing with courses and “ menyews,” 
has little reason or speculation. This saucer-like stare affected 
James Turvey also, who found himself drawn to the figure of the 
staring Bowles by a strange, hideous fascination. He could say 
nothing—that was to be expected—but he was now fixed in a sort 
of permanent ineptitude. When the ladies went up his situation 
became pitiable indeed, and he maintained the conversation by a 
continued, “Take some more wine, do,” which, repeated every 
two or three minutes, became, as Mr. Fawkes said, a nuisance. 
Poor Jack never felt so degraded and humiliated in his life, 
particularly as he saw that the ambiguity of his position was al- 
ready exciting a sort of amused astonishment. Already he had 
began to learn from many of his friends, always free and unre- 
strained in their comments, that they could not, “for the soul of 
them ” (or with an appeal to our arch enemy), “ make head or tail 
of it.” “Tell us, old man, are you living with or on them old 
people or what ?” Another maintained, as before, that it was a 
jew-discounter who was “in possession.” Jack had to fight off 
or joke off all these railleries as best he could, and that but 
clumsily. But now he was well inclined to find indemnity in 
maliciously following Mr. Turvey’s misadventures, looking on a 
little malevolently, without offering to help. He knew this was 
folly, but. he never could resist the pleasure of the moment. 
Turvey gave him many an appealing look and then many a vicious 
one, but Jack, gradually getting into his old element and old spirits, 
quite overlooked him, and seemed to have gone back again to the 
old reckless days. For Dolly, more sensitive, it was a terrible 
evening—one of sore mortifications. No one seemed to think her 
of any importance, neither Miss Bridles, Lady Charlotte, nor Mr. 
Fawkes nor Mr. Shafto, all eager in the one pursuit. She sat 
utterly neglected, and her former titular admirer, Mr. Shafto, 
showed his base and mercenary disposition, tempered however by 
a certain attempt to disguise his views, that made his behaviour 
more offensive. Her little foot beat the floor with vexation, for 
she was of an impulsive and reckless nature. Miss Bridles’ de- 
meanour was, in truth, of an aggravating kind, and her pride, 
when she sat on a sofa with her two admirers “at her feet,” and 
Lady Charlotte openly working for her son beside, betrayed itself 
in bursts of laughter. 
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Mr. Fawkes, somewhat out of humour at the progress his rival 
had made, came over to Dolly, who was with her Jack, both look- 
ing on moodily at what they called “the games” that were in 
progress. 

“ Look here, Jack,” he said, “ I’ve found it all out.” 

“ What ?” said Jack nervously. 

“ What’s your footing with that strange, silent card over there ? 
I tell you you're on a visit here. Very comical it is to be ona 
visit in one’s house.” 

“Who told you that ?” said Jack angrily. “ It’s not the case.” 

* Oh, a particular friend of mine. Now I begin to see a little. 
It’s very funny. You needn’t look so fierce, old man. I rather 
envy you. I'd like to be on a visit in my own house witha 
pretty Miss Bridles acting as hostess and the others paying the 
bills.” 

“ How awfully witty you are, Fawkes!” said Jack, intentionally 
giving the conversation a personal turn. “ One would think you 
were getting brains.” 

“ Not from you, old man,” said the other good-humouredly. 

Dolly heard all this with flashing eyes. Nor was her mood im- 
proved when the official admirer, with genial smiles and jaunty 
manner, came and sat down beside her. 

“T wonder you can spare a moment,” said Dolly. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I so wanted to speak to you. You see 
it must be done. You know business is business, and the present 
is getting so wasteful that really I must do something for myself. 
But I thought you would like it. She being your old friend, you 


“ My old friend ?” said Dolly indignantly. “ Not a bit of it. I 
know her a long time.” 

“ She is really very pretty and interesting, and I shouldn't like 
to see her thrown away on a fellow like Fawkes.” 

“ And do you tell me you would really propose to her?” 

*“ Between you and me,” he answered confidentially, “ Ido. It 
would suit exactly, and as we are old friends, you know, I was 
thinking you might give me a little help.” 

* Indeed !” cried Dolly. 

“Yes. Just look at her now. What a graceful, high-bred air 
—what distinction—and yet there is a nice rusticity.” 

*‘T don’t wonder at that,” said Dolly, losing all control of herself. 
*“ But, how funny it will be to see you married to my maid!” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Honourable Mr. Shafto, starting to 
his feet. ‘ Your maid!” 

Dolly, as she owned later, “ Could have bit her tongue off for 
this incautious utterance. 
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“ Your maid ?” he repeated. 

“No! I don’t mean that. I didn’t mean it. It’s only a joke.” 

“So that’s it?” he said slowly. “Oh, that explains it. Now 
it’s quite clear, And was this the plot you engaged in, Mrs. 
Dolly ?—a nice worthy scheme.” 

“T tell you it’s a mistake,” pleaded Dolly, “I didn’t mean to 
say it. And, oh, don’t think of it, or tell it. It will ruin us both.” 

“So it was for this you lent them your house, and brought them 
into society. And he—that fellow, is he your waiter or your 
valet? But I'll expose you, Mrs. Dolly, for this.” 

Mary Bridles, who had noticed uneasily that this conversation 
had been prolonged beyond what she relished, now came tripping 
over to the pair. 

“ What’s become of you, Mr. Shafto? 
in this way.” 

“Quite sorry,” he said stiffly “ but Iam due at another place 
where some ladies’ maids expect mé. Good-night, I must go.” 

And he abruptly went over to Lady Charlotte. 

“Going away ?” said that lady, much pleased. 

“Yes,” he said. “I leave the ground open to my friend 
Fawkes. Between ourselves, Lady Charlotte, I have discovered 
the mystery of the little incident before dinner. It’s quite 
plain now.” 

And he vanished. 

Mary Bridles turned pale, as he quitted the room, gazing 
stupidly after him. Then turning to Dolly, she read the whole 
in the rather malicious expression of her face. 

All through that night, Lady Charlotte, a shrewd, observing 
woman of the world had been disturbed by something that was 
“unsatisfactory ” in what was going on. The Bowles’ incident, at 
the outset, was indeed most singular, and the confusion in all 
the faces betokened that worse “remains behind.” With this 
dim light of suspicion, various oddities that occurred during the 
performances seemed to take a new shape, and though she was 
well inclined to put up with “trade”—as many noblemen and 
gentlemen of her acquaintance had done—anything so low as 
personal “service” gave a shock to the nerves. It was something 
like a new reserve, not to say, coldness, that she parted with the 
Turveys. 

The scene in the drawing-room, after the departure of the 
company, was a thing to be remembered. 

Mary Bridles could indeed scarcely contain herself till they had 
gone, and Turvey, having come up from an interview with 
* Bowles, the waiter,” glared at the luckless Jack and his spouse. 
For Bowles, the waiter, had purged himself of all offence, 


” she said; “ desertin’ me 
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explaining that he had only acted under Jack’s direction, “to go 
and help the other waiter.” 

“It’s you that’s done this,” said Mary Bridles, springing towards 
Dolly, with her fingers crooked, much as ladies of the street com- 
mence a conflict.“ Oh, you——I could—you did it on purpose.” 

“ Yes,” said Turvey bitterly, “just as he set on Bowles, the 
waiter, to insult me before my company, making me cut a 
riddyclous figure.” 

“You saw, you saw,” went on Mary Bridles vehemently, “the 
way she behaved. I’m ruined with these people. She’s turned 
them against me; Mr. Shafto said as much. Told “em some lying 
story.” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Dolly, drawing herself up with dignity. 
“Tt was the truth—I didn’t intend it seriously, but it did slip out, 
I was so provoked.” 

“ What?” shrieked Mary Bridles, “and you did tell’em ?” 

“Oh, the mean, malicious jealousy; all because they liked me 
better. I'll mark itto them. D’ye hear, Turvey. Turn’em both 
out at once. This very night. rll not stay under the roof with 
them. Out they both go at once.’ . 

“Such a treachery ! said Mr. Turvey solemnly. “Such a 
reg’lur out-and-out treachery. Butthatendsit. As Mary Bridles 
says justly, out you go.” 

“Oh! you wouldn’t, Turvey,” said Dolly helplessly, on whom 
the consequences of her foolish behaviour now flashed. “ You 
wouldn’t be so cruel.” 

* No, not to-night,” said Mr. Turvey, “but to-morrow. Such 
baseness—biting of the hand that fed you. Go!” 

The curtain, or rather the act drop, fell on this painful scene. 
As usual, Jack unreasonably laid the whole on Dolly. 

“You always make a fool of yourself, Dolly,” he said. I don’t 
know what to do, I’m sure. They mean it this time. I know 
they do, the beasts.” 

“ Oh,” groaned Dolly, “ I never can forgive that nasty old Blades.” 

“ He’ s a beast too,” said Jack moodily. “TI don’t know what 
to do; we'll starve, I suppose. The only thing is, take them on 
the soft side. You try and soften them. Do your best. As for 
going, it can’t be thought of. There’s only a few weeks more and 
we must hold out for that time.” 


” 


Carter XI. 


NEXT morning there was a grand committee assembled of the 
whole house, at which the guilty pair were required to attend. 
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Mr. Mannack was also present as advising counsel. A letter had 
reached Miss Bridles betimes, from Lady Charlotte, in which that 
high dame indignantly spoke of the “ imposition” that had been 
attempted, with the aid, she blushed to say it, of persons in her 
own station, and requesting that all further acquaintance should 
be dropped. 

Mr. Shafto also regretted coldly that he would not be able to 
take part in some coming festival proposed, as “he was leaving 
town for a lengthened period.” All this kindled Miss Bridles to fury. 

“A nice kettle of fish you made of it,” said Mr. Mannack 
maliciously. “I knew it would come to this all along, and I 
warned you, res recollect.” 

“You did, Joseph Mannack,” said that gentleman. “ But to 
prevent further painful discussion, I request you to call on these 
two persons to get themselves and their things out at once 
once.” 

“ Now, listen to me, my dear Turvey,” began Jack. 

* T will not, sir. No communication shall pass between us.” 

“You would not turn us out into the street, surely?” pleaded 
Dolly weeping ; “and I am very, very sorry, but it escaped me. 
I didn’t know what I was doing. Don’t be unkind, my dear Mr. 
Turvey.” 

Turvey “ was fireirons,” as he said later, to this appeal. 

“It won’t do,” said Miss Bridles scornfully, “‘ these tricks won’t 
pass any more. See, here, madame, if you won’t pack your things, 
Theaker shall do it for you and pitch ’em all into the street, and 
if you don’t follow ’em, we'll see what the police will say.” 

“Hush!” interposed Turvey, with dignity, “no unnecessary 
wiolence, Mary. Go, they must, however.” 

“But what are we to do?” said Jack. “ We can’t beg or starve. 
We have no place to go; no money—no way of getting any.” 

* And more shame for you,” said Mr. Joseph Mannack’s. “ You, 
an able-bodied fellow, loafing about and living on other people! 
Why don’t you work ?” 

“ If you say another word to me,” said Jack, “I'll punch your 
head off.” 

“Serve him right,” said Dolly. “ How dare he speak to you in 
that way!” 

“ He’s right though,” said Turvey. “ Loafing is the word. Why 
don’t you work? Git a city-wation some’eres. If it were only 
twenty pound a year—honestly got.” 

“Well, I’ve tried,” said Jack humbly, “but I can’t. It’s im- 
possible for a gentleman.” 

“T have always been against it,” said Mr. Mannacks, “and have 
said you should be made to work, if you condescended to eat at the 
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expense of the house. But of course you're too fine for that, both 
of you.” 

“Tl tell you what,” and a sudden inspiration came to Jack, 
“let us stay and we'll work for you. Tl look after the house and 
be useful in a hundred ways. Dolly here would be the same, and 
you give us our meals and a salary.” 

The others looked at each other in blank astonishment, but 
something like a twinkle of triumph came into Mary Bridles’ eyes. 

“ Why, really—” began Mr. James Turvey. 

* Well, of all the—* began Mr. Joseph Mannack. 

*“T do declare,” sniffed Miss Bridles. 

* You see this is reasonable,” said Jack. ‘ What do you say 
yourself, make it a month—only one month! Not a day more, 
and after ‘hat you can show us the door.” 

“ Well,” said Mr, Turvey pompously, and after a long pause, 
“T don’t say, but we'll turn it over.” 

* Wait,” said Miss Bridles, ‘I’m agreeable I'm sure. I’ve no 
objection to take you into my service, Mrs, Topside.” 

* Your service!” said Dolly haughtily. 

“Hush!” said Jack alarmed. 

* Yes, ma’am, my service, pervided there are no airs and hoity- 
toities. I won't stand that.” 

“And what functions could you fill, pray?” sneered Mr. 
Mannacks. ‘“ For, Turvey, you of course won't have any general 
gentlemanly condescending walking through the business. No, no. 
Please give it a name, What is it to be? Steward or major domo 
for you, and housekeeper for her? Is that the complexion ?” 

“ Joseph Mannacks speaks correct,” said James Turvey. “ Give 
it a name. Yes. My major domer. I likes that, ineludin’ general 
assistance, butlering, and the rest.” 

“The’ousekeeper includes lown maid, of course,” said Miss Bridles. 

Dolly laughed. 

“Ta lady's maid? That's good!” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Joseph Mannacks, “ if ladies’ own maids turn 
ladies, why shouldn't ladies turn ladies’ own maids ? ” 

* Major domo I don’t object to, nor to housekeeper,” said Jack, 
sententiously. ** But the—the other things you can’t be serious in.” 

* Those who beg mustn't be choosers,” said Miss Bridles. “ But 
it ain’t for you to be making conditions—better go and pack 
your clothes at once and pack off yourself.” 

* Take time and consider,” said Mr. Turvey. (He was not at 
all so inflamed as his partner was, and, it must be owned, was 
secretly pleased at the breakdown of Mary Bridles’ fashionable ar- 
rangements, which left the ground open to his old attachment. 
He also felt some old liking for the unfortunate pair. ) 
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Jack and his Dolly were left to consult. They looked at each 
other ruefully enough. 

“A lady’s maid!” said Dolly. “ Like the impudence of Mary 
Bridles! ” 

“And a butler!” repeated Jack. “Well, that’s a good joke! 
But that’s the way to look at it after all, Dolly.” 

“])’ye think so, Jack ?” she asked innocently. 

« OF course it is. ut Vil stand out for major domo and the 
housekeeper. Oh, yes, we must.” 

“Why, as lady’s maid, I’d beat her,” said Dolly smiling. 
“You'd see all the men clustering round me, asking where 
Bridles got such a pretty maid.” 

“No, I wouldn’t like that. But you are a vain one,” said Jack, 
langhing heartily, whose gay, mercurial temper never failed 
under any difficulties. 

Mr. Turvey and his party now returned. 

“ Well, sir?” he said to Jack. 

“Well, sir, I suppose there is no help for it. But I say, Turvey, 
you'll own it’s a dreadful change for persons brought up as we have 
been. So we hope you'll make it as light as possible. I shall be 
happy if you will let me overlook your household at a small salary 
as as——-— 

* Major domer ?” suggested Turvey. 

“She must be lady’s maid or nothing,” snapped in Mary Bridles 
very vindictively. 

* Well, no, Mary,” said Turvey; “not exactly. We ain’t no 
wish to push their deggeradation further than it need nat’rally go. 
Mrs. Topside can be generally in attendance. What's called a com- 
panion, I think, with a superwision over all that’s going on below.” 

Dolly gave him a grateful look. Jack accepted eagerly. 

“1 do wish to work—to do something for a livelihood,” he said, 
“and you'll see how useful I will be. Bless you! I'd put you up 
to a hundred things.” 

*T doubt it,” said Miss Bridles, “and I don’t want folk about 
me that go meanly tale-telling, and letting cats out of bags.” 

However, it was all settled, and Turvey, who, as we have seen, 
was pleased to be delivered from the two aristocratic suitors, 
further conceded that Jack and Dolly were to have the same 
rooms, and not to descend to what was by courtesy termed the 
* Servants’ Hall.” 

“It was a narrow squeak,” said Jack to his Dolly, “and we 
must really now take care,and make no mistakes. And you keep 
that little tongue of yours in order.” 

Jack, now formerly installed as “major domer,” took to his 
new office quite au sérieux. He procured nice new account books 
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and called his room “the office,” and spoke of the “establish- 
ment ”—a word in which Mr. Turvey took a gentle complacency. 
It ministered to his state, and he was fond of saying: 

“T must see the major domer about that,” which, some of his 
friends assured him, was a casual allusion to an officer in the 
army; or * Speak to the major domer.” 

It cannot be said, however, that “the controul” was of much 
use to the establishment. 

Dolly was also delighted with her function. 

“ T must now,” she cried, “ get a proper housekeeper’s cap, suited 
toa real major domer’s wife, and, oh, what fun we shall have, Jack.” 

**] don’t know that,” said he, gravely shaking his head. “ How will 
you get on with Mary Bridles —-it will be like wearing a hair cloth ?” 

“ It’s only for a short time after all,” said she; * then we shall 
be free. How glad we shall be!” 

“Well, it’s all so misty. The man didn’t say it positively, and 
I’ve been thinking it may turn out another of old Blades’ tricks. 
Perhaps fifty pounds, with one of his sarcastic speeches.” 

* What a malicious old person he was,” said Dolly. 

Dolly, having got her new cap, was now called on by Miss 
Bridles to take up her functions. 

“T shall expect you, Mrs. Topside, to be very proper in your 
behaviour. When visitors come you will attend in the room, 
sitting quietly in the w indow, and not interfering in the conversa- 
tion, unless called on.” 

“What! Iam to hold my tongue altogether,am1? Oh, you’re 
not serious, Mary Bridles ? ” 

* Don’t—don’t, ma’am. That’s coming it altogether too familiar. 
I won't have it. Mary Bridles, indeed! And see here, ma’am, I 
shall address you as ‘ Topside’ before company.” 

Dolly was on the point of rebelling—as Jack said, of “ squaring 
up to her ”—but she recollected herself in time, and bit her lip. 

**No more do I want any flauntin’, dressing-up—them ribbons 
in your cap for instance. What's the use of that, Topside?” 

“Oh,” expostulated Dolly, “you won’t! I can’t give up my 
little ribbons. Please leave me these.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Turvey entered at that moment, and by his 
grave intercession the ribbons were saved. 

The unfortunate discovery made at the party had travelled 
round, and had been told everywhere with much amusement, as a 
good, or a “curious” story, “as odd a thing as you ever heard.” 
It had the effect, however, of causing various persons to reflect 
thoughtfully whether it was altogether the fault of the Turveys 
—poor souls !—who only acted upon their rights, and, at least, 
deserved encouragement. This view was taken by many. 

(To be continued.) 





GRAY STOCKINGS. 


CuHapTerR IV. 
LITTLE BLUE-EYES. 


THE next day in every way fulfilled the young soldier’s gloomy 
forebodings. He was literally a passive victim in the hands of the 
Misses Cleveland, who did battle for him in a right royal manner. 

To detail the many little ways in which they carried on the 
war would take too long; it suffices to say that between them 
they nearly drove their poor victim out of his mind, and he had 
serious thoughts of shooting himself, only he was afraid that 
the act would cause further contention as to which of the young 
damsels had been the cause of his distraction. 

On the second day, however, he saw a chance of escape, for a 
time, from his jailors, for it was that appointed for a grand 
garden-party to be given at The Beeches. 

At an early hour in the afternoon the guests began to flock in, 
and the Misses Cleveland, after bestowing exactly two hours on 
their “ gets up,” prepared to dazzle the eyes of all Silverdale and 
their captive included. 

During the first hour of the festivities, Amy, in her free and 
easy manner, managed to detain the captain at her side, but then 
he made a desperate effort and inveigled a bashful youth of nine- 
teen, with a huge flower in his button-hole, into his place, and 
holted. 

Away like a thief he stole from the gay throng, to a little nook 
he knew of as far away from the house as possible, out of the 
sound of “15,” “ 30,” *40,”*45,” “ vantage,” “ deuce,” “ vantage,” 
“game,” “ blue’s turn,” “now pink,” “ go it yellow,” “that’s my 
hoop,” “ no tight croquet allowed, Mr. Smith. Oh! you cruel man,” 
the clash of tea cups and saucers, and above all, the hum of chit- 
chat and twaddle. 

But he was not destined to reach it quite so soon as he had 
expected, for on making his way with more haste than dignity to 
the coveted retreat—as he was dodging several couples who were 
lazily promenading at the most deserted end of the lawn—he 
nearly ran up against a lady and gentleman who were in the act 
of appropriating a shady seat beneath a drooping willow. 
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Hastily apologizing, our hero stayed his steps for a moment. 

The couple he had run into was a fine-looking old gentleman 
and a young lady dressed in a mauve dress with black velvet 
bows, and strangely enough whose figure seemed familiar to him. 

While, however, he uttered his courteous apology she was 
intent on watching a very exciting game of tennis at the further 
end of the garden, and it was only just as he was passing on that 
she raised her head. 

One glance of her blue eyes and Captain Charles recognized 
the angel of the paradise. 

She withdrew her gaze in an instant, seemed to hesitate for 
a moment, then with a bright blush creeping over her face, 
smiled shyly and bent her head in token of recognition. 

The captain bowed in return, and then waited a moment, 
hoping to receive some further sign that he might approach, but 
none being given he slowly proceeded on his way, not, it must be 
confessed, with half so much eagerness as before. 

He had not, however, gone very far before he heard a step on 
the path behind him, and turning saw that the angel had followed 
him. 

He retraced his steps with great haste, and in an instant was at 
her side. 


“ Excuse me,” she said with a brighter blush than before, and 
not daring to raise her eyes to his face, “ but my father would 
like to speak to you. He is sitting yonder—under the willow. 


Could you spare him a moment ?” 


*“ With pleasure,” said the young soldier; and then, all at once, 
for a wonder, at a loss what to say next, followed his conductress 
in complete silence—she meanwhile getting rosier and rosier, 
evidently aware that her errand was rather an awkward one, but 
not knowing how to appear at her ease—and so suddenly 
assuming a dignity which did not quite accord with her blushing 
face. 

“T thought you did not recognize me for the moment,” began 
Captain Charles to break the pause, “ but——” 

“TI did not do so until you bowed,” was the quiet and not very 
flattering reply. 

“T hope you did not think me rude in claiming your ac- 
quaintance ; but I thought—that is—you know—an introduction 
was not—is not necessary,” and Charley, in his endeavour to put 
his companion at her ease floundered about in his speech in a 
most hopeless manner. 

“Go it, Dorrington,” was his inward comment; “ you certainly 
are a credit to society. Fancy reminding a girl that when her 
dear little brother was in danger of coming to a watery grave, she 
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ought to have waited till somebody came by to whom she had 
been introduced before asking him for help—a sentiment which 
ought to recommend you to the notice of the Humane Society.” 

By this time they had reached the willow, and the old 
gentleman rising to meet them held out his hand. “ Pray 
pardon my rudeness in detaining you,” he said with a genial 
smile on his kind-looking face, “ but my daughter tells me that 
you are the gentleman who so kindly went to her aid when Bobby 
managed to fall into the water-butt. I believe that in her joy 
that he was-unhurt she totally forgot to thank you for your 
kindness, and——” 

“ Oh, pray do not mention it,” said Charley, while the girl sat 
down on the seat and became apparently absorbed once more in 
that exciting game of tennis.. “ My exertions were really hardly 
worth mentioning, and as I told your daughter, there was not the 
slightest danger in the boy’s position.” 

“Oh dear, no. I think she knew that, but the fact of his 
being a prisoner in such an uncomfortable position was sufficient 
to cause her great anxiety, as I was not at home, so let me repair 
the hole in her manners, and thank you for your prompt help.” 

“Pardon me interrupting you, sir,” and the captain began to 


laugh, and then suddenly checked himself, fearing that Blue-eyes 
might think he was yet amused at the recollection of the exploit ; 


” 


“but really you think too much of what I did—— 

“ No, no, I do not,” and the old gentleman smiled meaningly. 
“Do not think I attach any importance to the act itself. Why, 
I should like to know how many times I have nearly frightened 
my mother into a fit by making my way out of my bedroom by 
the route you took. No, it was for your trouble I thank you. 
You are, if I mistake not, a perfect stranger in the village.” 

“Yes,” replied the young soldier, eager to get away from 
the subject for fear of a growing inclination to laugh at the 
remembrance. “I am only ona visit to these parts, and was on 
my way from the station when I was fortunate enough to be able to 
render assistance to your daughter. By-the-by, I hope I did 
not do any serious damage to that beautiful jasmine plant which 
grows over your verandah. I stepped as carefully as I could. 
And excuse me saying so, but what a magnificent show of rosee 
you have got, Mr. ——-?” 

“Dalton is my name—Dr. Dalton—but won't you be seated, 
that is unless I am detaining you?” 

“Oh, not at all,” and Charlie, nothing loath, took the proffered 
seat, and his remark about the roses having met with a reply, 
which showed their owner to be a well-read student in botany, a 
subject of which the soldier also had some knowledge, he and his 
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companion gradually fell into a discussion with an ease which 
showed on the old gentleman’s side the readiness with which he 
could draw out any one with whom he came in contact, while 
Charley, attracted by his companion’s genial manner, readily 
followed him wherever his hobby led him. 

And thus, out of so unceremonious an introduction, our hero 
found himself interested and amused, and owned that his conver- 
sation with his new friend was the first half-hour he had enjoyed 
since he had first set foot in The Beeches. 

Meanwhile, Miss Dalton had witnessed the end of the game of 
tennis which had so interested her, and seeing this the soldier 
made an effort to draw her into the conversation, but the attempt 
only, proving a failure, he gave it up and turned all his attention 
to her father. 

Bobby’s sister was, it seemed, troubled with most painful 
shyness, and to avoid being taken any more notice of, began 
to make a busy survey of the many guests who passed and re- 
passed on the lawn before her. 

But, while she steadily refused to join in it, she was evidently 
listening attentively to ‘the conversation at her elbow, and our 
hero guessed by her face that she was no stranger to the subject. 

Presently, too, he and his companion drifted into an intricate 
argument, concerning the order of some plant, and both were so 
determined that each failed to convince the other that he was 
right. 

With a skill which delighted the old botanist, the young 
soldier defended his statement, and for some time the battle 

waxed very hot indeed, and Miss Dalton, quite forgetting her 
bene interest in the gay costumes which passed before her 
eyes, became so interested, that she lent forward with her hand 
on her father’s shoulder and listened attentively, until suddenly 
Charley turning to her, said with a bow : 

“Your daughter seems to understand something of the matter, 
Dr. Dalton; let her decide who is right. W hi it do you say, 
Miss Dalton? Will you judge between us?” and his frank 
glance was turned to meet her’s, but her blue eyes were bent on 
the ground. 

“No, no,” she said hastily, “I would rather not take any 
part, indeed.” 

“Yes, yes. Bessie is an excellent authority in these matters. 
She is as fond of the study as I am, and though she has not gone 
very far as yet, [ often find her memory beats my learning,” said 
Dr. Dalton with a smile, as he turned to her too. “ Come, Bessie, 
you have been listening to what we have been saying. Let us 
hear your side of the question.” 
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Bessie still hesitated, and turning laughingly to Charley, he 
said : 

“This hesitation means ill to me, I am afraid. My little 
Bessie would be only too glad to name me as the conqueror ; she 
does not like to own me in the wrong. Isn’t that so, child?” and 
the old man laid his hand lovingly on the girl’s shoulder. 

She raised her head then, and Captain Dorrington had a good 
view of a pretty earnest face, lit up by two deep blue eyes, as she 
said quickly, and in a tone of almost sorrowful apology: 

“Tam afraid you have been thinking of the wrong plant all 
this time, father.” And in a few words which showed her know- 
ledge of the subject to be no slight one, she pointed out to him 
where he was wrong. 

“You are right—you are right, Bessie. Why did you not 
come to my rescue, silly child, before letting me make so great 
a mistake? and yet it will teach me a lesson to be quite sure 
another time before I am positive. Well, Captain Dorrington, I 
must congratulate you on your knowledge of our great science. 
It is rarely one finds young men like you so well up in such 
things, as still more rare to find one who will spare a few moments 
to discuss it with an old man like me.” 

“ And quite as rare, I should say, for any one to worst you at 
the subject.” 

«“ Ah, I used to be mad on it one time, but I have much better 
work to occupy my time with now, and I don’t grudge you 
your victory.” 

“T must thank Miss Dalton for her decision,” said the soldier 
with a bow. 

* Pardon me; I think had personal favour anything to do with 
the battle, you would have fared very badly. My Bessie is, as you 
will find, very loyal. It is to Dr. (mentioning the authority) 
that you owe your thanks.” 

This led to a fresh argument, for, for some unknown caprice, our 
hero, whilst possessing knowledge to the contrary, stoutly main- 
tained that the power by whom he claimed his victory was a 
(different person to the one the clergyman mentioned. 

“T am not going to be entrapped again, so you need not think 
it,” said Dr. Dalton, feeling sure this time that he was right. 
“ Let us again appeal to Bessie.” 

“With all my heart.” 

That was just what the captain wanted. But if he expected 
to be consoled for his defeat in the same gentle way as his 
companion, which might have been his thought to make him 
argue so persistently against his own conscience, he was mis- 
taken. Bessie did not hesitate promptly and indifferently to 
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decide against him. But he got his reward after all, for so 
pleased was she to be able to atone to her father for having had 
to go against him in the first struggle, that she raised her head, 
and her deep blue eyes sparkled with fun as she let them rest on 
his for a moment as she gave her decision. 

And, by Jove, what jolly pretty eyes they were too !—prettier 
even than he had thought when he met their gaze so rudely over 
the Paradise gate. 

Not ill-pleased at having recovered his laurels in the last 
engagement, Dr. Dalton said at length— 

‘1 fear Iam keeping you from your friends, Captain Dorrington. 
Pray do not let me detain you any longer, and let me thank 
you for your pleasant chat. My Bobby’s escapade has given me 
a very agreeable half-hour.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the soldier courteously, “the pleasure 
has been on my side. And as to friends, I may tell you I have 
none here. All these people are strangers to me, and—well, I 
may as well own to you that it was in endeavouring to get away 
from them for a little that I so rudely and yet so luckily stumbled 
against you.” 

“Excuse me asking,” said Dr. Dalton, after a moment, “ but 
your name makes me wonder if you are any relation to Admiral 
Vernon.” 

“Yes, I believe we are distantly connected, but since my 
mother’s death, you know, he has seen none of his family. By- 
the-by, though, he lives somewhere about, does he not ?” 

“To be sure. ‘The Hall,’ as they call, it is that splendid house 
at the other end of the village, just near the woods—a fine place, 
but fallen sadly into decay lately. The admiral never goes out, 
you know, and lives almost entirely alone.” 

“Yes, he’s a queer old chap, I believe, but if he likes a solitary 
life I am not going to be the one to intrude upon him. I hate 
that waiting for dead men’s shoes. My father left me enough to 
live upon, so I have no reason to maneuvre to get more.” 

Had Dr. Dalton chosen he might have ascertained his young 
opponent’s history; but he was, as will have been seen, ignorant 
that it was in reality the young soldier whom everybody looked 
upon as the admiral’s heir to whom he was speaking. But he did 
not press the subject, and Charley said no more. 

Presently the doctor rose, asking Bessie if she would not like 
to go for a little walk round. 

“No, indeed, dear father,” she said. “You are not going to 
march about any more than is absolutely necessary to-day after 
your long waik to Newton this morning. Think how tired you 
were. Why you do not look half yourself yet.” 
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“That doesn’t matter, child. You mustn’t miss all the fun 
when you do have a chance of joining in it. Come along, I am 
not too tired for a little stroll.” 

“T am going to be disobedient for once, then, father. I am not 
going to stir. I like to sit here (which was true as far as the last 
half-hour was concerned) just as well as walking in the sun.” 

“ Nonsense child, I y 

“Excuse me, doctor, but don’t you think it is my turn to play 
judge ? and what I propose is this: you can enjoy your well-earned 
rest and quiet at will, if only Miss Dalton will let me escort her 
among the giddy throng.” 

“Oh, thank you,” began Bessie nervously, “ but really 

“ Now come, Miss Dalton, you are not going to be cruel enough 
both to your father and me to refuse, for it will put him to the 
task of coming with you himself, while I shall be left solus.” 

“Yes, come, Bessie, this arrangement will suit me beautifully. 
Captain Dorrington is kind enough to offer, so go, dear.” 

And a moment later shy Bessie found herself walking down 
the lawn with the last person she looked forward to holding a 
téte-a-téte with, for she was very much afraid that her demeanour 
to Bobby’s rescuer had not been exactly—well—not exactly as 
self-possessed as it ought to have been. 

This fact made her even more silent and shy than ever, and 
our hero half-repented having pressed his companionship upon 
her, when he found how cool and dignified she became. 

In spite of all his efforts to put her at her ease, the conversation 
flagged sadly, a timid “ yes” and “no” was all the answer vouch- 
safed to his questions, and presently, to make one last experiment, 
he went back to a subject upon which he thought he was sure to 
succeed—Bobby’s rescue. 

He inquired if the dear boy was any the worse for his adven- 
ture. 

They had reached a somewhat retired part of the garden just 
then, and to the captain’s surprise in answer to his question, the 
blue eyes were raised almost beseechingly to his face as Bessie 
faltered : 

“Oh, please do not mention that horrid accident again. I do 
hate it so.” 

“My dear Miss Dalton, I will certainly forbear to speak of it, 
then; but I must own that I do not entertain such an antipathy 
for it. But for its occurrence I should not have made your 
father’s acquaintance, which is a pleasure I would not willingly 
forego.” 

This skilfully inserted praise of her beloved parent gave Bessie 
courage, and she said eagerly : 
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“ Oh, I so wanted to tell you—that is, I wanted to ask you to 
forgive, I mean to excuse me, for behaving in such an absurd 
manner.” 

“ Your manner ? I saw nothing at all amiss with it, Miss Dalton. 
You were naturally alarmed for your brother’s safety, and—— ” 

“ But then I was so very rude to you afterwards, never saying 
so much as ‘ thank you’ or anything.” 

“‘ Pray don’t trouble about that. Your father has already said 
too much on that score, while as to the rest (determined not to 
give in too soon), I deserved to be served in the way you did 
for so far forgetting myself as to laugh so unkindly.” 

“Then you did think I was very much offended and that I 
tried to make you suffer for your rudeness? Oh, I am so sorry,” 
and the blue eyes asked a mute pardon in the frankest manner 
in the world, but Charley was tyrannical. 

“But I fully deserved to be punished for my rudeness, did 
I not ?” 

“ Well, perhaps—but after you had been so kind I ought not 
to have minded, but (with a sudden burst of confidence) I can’t 
bear to be laughed at at any time, and just then, most of all, for 
I was so very frightened about Bobby, and I felt so very angry 
with you, do you know.” 

“ Well, I did my best to set matters right, but, you see, Bobby 
is not my brother, and I knew he was not in any great danger, 
and so what was an excuse for you is the same for me,” said the 
captain, yielding an inch more. “I am very sorry indeed that I 
made you hate me so.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t say I did that,” and Bessie looked most 
conscious-stricken. “ I was very, very cross with you because—well 
—hecause I think (shyly) you made me go down in my own 
estimation. You let me see how absurdly I had behaved. No 
other girl would have been so ridiculous, but (wofully) I am 
always doing something wrong. I nearly cried myself to sleep 
that night for being so unladylike and ungrateful.” 

“By Jove!” thought the young soldier ; “ fancy those jolly big 
blue eyes full of tears on my account; bless the child, what a 
delightful little bit of simplicity she is with all her knowledge of 
botany !” 

“ Fancy,” went on the child, evidently bent on depreciating 
herself; “ fancy one of the Miss Clevelands behaving as I did.” 

“By Jove, not they,” burst out our hero. “They are a 
good deal too fond of themselves ever to care for anybody as 
much as you do for Bobby.” 

“Oh,” said Bessie, “I don’t know how I could have done any- 
thing but what I did, for if Bobby had been hurt I should never 
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have forgiven myself, for, you know, our mother died last year, 
and since then father says I must try and take her place.” 

And the little white gloved hand played nervously with one of 
the black bows which on the simple mauve dress told their own 
tale, and the girl’s mouth quivered as she raised her “ two joliy 
big blue eyes” to our hero’s with a look of soft womanliness, 
making her childlike face look strangely wistful, as if playing 
little mother to Bobby was a harder task than father imagined 
when he placed the charge upon those young, faithful shoulders. 

After that most pathetic appeal for sympathy, Captain Charley 
entirely gave in, and Bobby’s little sister found in him such a 
ready sympathizer and skilful strategist that soon she forgot to be 
shy, and bit by bit poured into this stranger’s willing ear all her 
little troubles. 

A perfect little housewife her father intrusted his home 
entirely to her management, while Bobby as a natural course was 
her care, and amidst all her many duties, the little mother had 
no one to turn to tell all her difficulties. 

True, father was always anxious to hear how the day had gone, 
and willing to guide and encourage, but he had enough troubles 
in his parish without home ones to worry him, and to have some 
one who seemed to enter into her many trials, and listen to them 
so willingly was an experience entirely new to the shy young 
housekeeper. 

And certainly Charley did his best to make himself agreeable 
and her at her ease—and this for two reasons. 

Firstly, because he had been dotingly fond of his own mother, 
and could sympathize in the loss of Bessie’s ; and, secondly, the 
girl attracted him more than he at first cared to admit. It 
might have been that it was her utter contrast to “dear Eddie 
and Amy Cleveland” that was the charm, and perhaps among an 
assembly more to his taste than that at The Beeches, he 
might have completely passed over Bessie’s presence ; but, be this 
as it may, he soon found that there was no occasion for him to 
exert himself to please her, for once her shyness laid aside, his 
companion could be both amusing and fascinating, only in a 
different way to the Misses Cleveland. 

“ By Jove!” was his inward comment, as he bent lower and 
lower every moment (for they soon grew tired of promenading, 
and Charley carelessly suggested resting for a few moments on a 
shady seat at the end of the nut walk—by a strange coincidence 
the very one he had prophesied would be fatal to his single 
blessedness if ever he was lured there by Amy Cleveland), till his 
head was in a position that every glance of the angel’s blue eyes 
met his, and this as frankly “as if,” as Eddie Cleveland was at the 
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very time remarking to her sister with unconcealed vexation 
(sweet Eddie didn’t say this, but I do—or at least that was 
what the captain did), “ Bessie Dalton was as ignorant as a baby 
of what ‘flirting’ meant, while everybody in the garden was 
talking about the very barefaced way she was ‘carrying on’ 
with the young soldier.” 

The saints forbid! Bessie Dalton “carrying on!” One will 
expect to hear next of Eddie Cleveland going out blindfold, or her 
sister allowing herself to be gagged! 

The promenade, which Bessie Dalton on leaving her father had 
secretly declared should only last five minutes at the most, had 
lengthened into an hour. Charley had seen Dr. Dalton deep in 
a theological discussion with a lean but determined curate, who 
would never leave him until all his arguments had been knocked 
down like skittles—a process which was likely to take some time, 
and had led his companion in and out among the winding paths, 
and sat beside her listening to her chattering, which ‘ wasn’t 
twaddle like most girls talk, but sensible, simple conversation,” 
and watching with momently growing delight the changing 
expressions of her childlike face. 

“‘She’s twice as pretty as I thought at first. What a pity it is 
really nice girls can’t let a fellow see what they are made of at 
once, but I suppose they wouldn’t be really nice if they did (this 
thinking of dear Amy and Eddie, who certainly let any one see 
what they were on a very short acquaintance). 

At the moment this reflection crossed the captain’s mind, the 
sound of a clock striking made the “ nice girl” spring up. 

“Surely it is not five o’clock already,” she said. “ How 
quickly the afternoon has gone, and oh, we (not I, mark you) 
meant to go back to father in five minutes.” 

Miss Cleveland herself could not have paid a more delicate com- 
pliment to his powers of entertaining, or rather of being entertained. 

“We all intend to do a lot of things which never come to 
pass in this life. For instance, I meant to have spent the 
afternoon in a secluded spot as far away from mankind as 
possible, but——” 

“Oh, I am so sorry if I have kept you,” was the naive rejoinder: 
** How rude you must have thought me. Oh, dear, I shall never 
learn to behave properly, I fear. Iam always sadly forgetting my 
manners—— ” 

“Don’t apologize,” said the captain most condescendingly, 
considering his late reflections. 

* No, but I won’t go on being rude. Good-bye, and I hope 
you'll enjoy the solitude when you get it; and (shyly) thank you 
for being so kind.” 
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“My dear child, what about?” nearly fell from our hero’s 
lips, but instead, he said, looking up at the girl, as she stood 
before him : 

“ Good-bye? No, not just yet. You must endure my company 
a few moments longer while we find your father.” 

“ Oh, I assure you I know exactly where to find him.” 

“But, don’t you know that it is not exactly the thing in 
society for young ladies to go running all over gardens like this 
alone. Permit me,” and, with a low bow, he offered his arm. 

Bessie hesitated, and blushing, stammered : 

“ Really, Captain Dorrington”; but, before she could say another 
word, her little white-gloved hand was quietly taken, and placed 
within Charley’s arm, and that without so much as a squeeze of 
the silk covered fingers. 

The next moment they were crossing the lawn together—the 
little girlish figure in the simple mauve dress of some pretty, soft, 
falling material (not worth more than 4}d. the yard, and I don’t 
believe she gave that—vide Miss Amy Cleveland) with long, 
velvet bows, and a large, simply-trimmed shady hat, hiding a 
bright, childish face—and the soldier's tall, manly figure towering 
far above her. 

Ah, little Bessie Dalton, well is it for you you do not see the 
envious glances which are cast at you as you pass down the lawn, 
for have not you—the poor parson’s daughter—for your cavalier, 
not only the grand catch of the Cleveland girls—the young 
captain—but the handsomest man in the whole crowd of guests, 
for Charley was handsome and Bessie was a pretty girl, in spite of 
all any one could say to the contrary. 

Still chatting gaily, the two made their way to where they had 
last seen Mr. Dalton, and, as they were within a few paces of the 
willow, Amy Cleveland, who had had more than one consultation 
with her sister concerning the bold way in which their captive 
had slipped for the time his chains, as if by accident, crossed their 
path.” 

“ Ah,” she said, barring the way resolutely. “ What a long 
time you have been playing truant. Come, I will grant you leave 
no longer.” 

“Then Iam sorry to say I must take it,” was the laughing 
reply. ‘I have no desire, I can assure you, to get into hot water 
by monopolizing your company all the afternoon, Miss Cleveland.” 

It was a bold stroke, and succeeded. But Amy, seeing it was 
useless to expose herself to another sarcastic retort, made one 
effort to retire, at least, with dignity. 

“TI was not aware you knew Miss Dalton,” she said, favouring 
that young lady, with a cool stare. 
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“Oh, yes, I’m sure I mentioned to you that I had had the 
pleasure of meeting her before. But don’t let me detain you. 
Miss Dalton, you were, I think, saying——” 

And Amy was left to glare after their two retreating figures. 

Dr. Dalton, Charley found on joining him with Bessie under the 
willow, had decided to return home at five o'clock, and nothing 
the soldier could say would induce him to lengthen his visit. 

“No, no,” said the good doctor, “ I have had enough rest for 
one day. I have work to do this evening, which I cannot, even 
if I would, put off.” 

* Oh, Miss Dalton, do try and persuade your father to let you 
stay. I know Mrs. Cleveland will be only too pleased to be your 
chaperone, and I will undertake to see you home safely. 

“Thank you,” said Bessie gratefully; “ you are very kind, but 
I shouldn’t care a bit to stop, if father went home.” 

After this very naive speech our hero gave up his pleading, and 
contented himself with conducting Bessie and Dr. Dalton right to 
the gates of the avenue, where he received a pressing invitation 
from the old doetor to visit the Paradise. 

This he cordially promised to do, intending, in fact, to take the 
earliest opportunity; and then, having seen the last of his 
friends, went back into the garden, and falling anu easy prey to 
Eddie Cleveland, spent a most miserable evening, being “eyed” 
to such an extent, that if it had not have been for a recollection 
of a certain “Thank you, for being so kind,” he would have 
declared the whole affair a failure. 

As it was, to such a low rate were his spirits reduced to by the 
end of the evening, that only the remembrance of the promised 
visit to the Paradise, he would have made a run for it, and 
‘bolted ” in real earnest. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DOUBLE-DYED VILLAIN. 


To detail the various moves which were made by the Miss Cleve- 
lands to fascinate their poor tortured guest would take too long, 
so a brief review of the days which followed must suffice. 

The day after the garden-party the whole of the family at The 
Beeches, with their guest, were invited to a similar affair at a 
friend’s not many miles distant. 

Here the Cleveland girls made such open show of their 
captive that our hero was both annoyed and amused at their 
ridiculous behaviour. Never before had he been placed in such 
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an absurd position, and at length matters got so bad that he 
actually found himself being congratulated, first on his engage- 
ment to one then to the other of the girls. It was while held a 
captive by dear Eddie, before whose unblushing face a stout 
matron, with five daughters following in her train, had, on being 
introduced to the young soldier, let fall some sharp allusion to a 
well-matched pair, that Dr. Dalton and his daughter passed into 
the garden. Charley bowed, but smarting under the late insult 
to his taste, not with his usual affability, and then, as the blue 
eyes answered by a bright smile of welcome, he suddenly inter- 
rupted his companion in some very interesting account of—of 
what? The captain was totally unaware, and with a half- 
muttered excuse, made with all speed after the doctor, and the 
three friends began to pace up and down the paths together. By- 
and-by, however, the doctor met some of his friends, stayed to 
speak to them, and Bessie and Charlie sauntered on together. 
Well, to make a long story short, the two friends of yesterday 
found the renewal of their acquaintance so much to their liking 
that they passed the whole afternoon in each other’s company. 

The following day after this Mrs. Cleveland had promised to 
attend the Silverdale annual school treat, which was to include a 
grand tea and magic lantern entertainment at the schoolrooms. 

When the time came, however, for starting, Amy and Edith 
announced their intention of remaining at home, and made it 
imperative of the captain to do the same. But he guessed their 
reason, and rather than pass a long evening at home in their 
company, he boldly declared his determination to be present at 
the entertainment. 

“1 am very sorry, Miss Cleveland, but I promised to go, and so 
I fear I must.” 

“ Promised to go! Who did you promise, pray ?” 

“Dr. Dalton,” was the daringly careless reply. “I believe he 
is to undertake to manage the lantern for the young folks, and I 
have offered my valuable aid.” 

After this there was no use in making any more fuss. The 
girls changed their minds about not going, and decided to honour 
the lowly affair with their presence. 

Worse and worse was the captain’s behaviour that night. 
Never had little Bessie enjoyed herself so much, and rarely before 
had the school children had such a jolly evening. 

Captain Dorrington led the romps and fun, and under his care 
the boys and girls enjoyed themselves immensely, while the Miss 
Clevelands received another lesson that a little reticence and 
becoming shyness had a greater effect than pretended scsumeption 
of pertness and an unrestrained flow of spirits. 
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That night a serious council was held by the mother and her 
two daughters as to what was to be done in this new state of 
affairs, for it was plain that in spite of all their efforts their 
lawful prey was slipping through their fingers. The pointed way 
in which he devoted himself to Bessie Dalton left no doubt but 
what he—she—they were both flirting in the most disgraceful 
manner. 

Bessie Dalton flirting! Why, I don’t believe she ever knew 
that there was such a word in the dictionary. 

But Captain Charley? Ah, there’s the rub. 

Here I am bound to make a confession concerning my hero, 
which I have withheld as long as I have been able, because I 
don’t want to lose favour in my readers’ eyes too soon. But the 
wickedness will out, and here it is. 

What was the meaning of all this grand mancuvring on 
this young soldier’s part ? 

Was he in love with this little country girl that he took so 
much pains to please her? Not he—he wanted some way to 
escape from the vigorous attacks of dear Amy and Edith. 
Bessie Dalton really took his fancy for the time. She would in 
her childlike simplicity attribute nothing but pure friendship to 
his attentions, and would thus answer his purpose for the few 
days of his stay in Silverdale. 

Here is a cold blooded villain for you! By Jove, the days of 
the ruthless ruffian in top boots, long cloaks, slouch hats, and 
horse pistols, are quite gone by, and the gentlemanly scoundrel 
in light lavenders, frock coat, patent leathers, lemon-coloured kids, 
and a top hat takes the stage ! 

Here was a man who professed himself a gentleman born and 
bred coolly playing upon a sweet innocent girl’s feeling, just for 
the sake of ridding himself of the attentions of two bolder 
maidens. Of course he didn’t mean to do anything shabby; he 
had lived so long in society where flirting is part of every girl’s 
existence, that he quite forgot that in a little country village 
matters might be very differently arranged. 

And so he just calmly monopolized little Bessie Dalton, and 
made himself so pleasant and agreeable that it is no wonder 
that—. But there, I am not going to tell secrets. 

It suffices to say that the captain carried out his diabolical 
plan, and Bessie—well, she enjoyed herself during those few 
short days more than she had ever done in her life before. 

After each pleasure she was so occupied in looking back to go 
over its enjoyments again, that she quite forgot to look forward, 
and it was not until she was again having a delightful time, as 
she expressed it, that she realized how lucky she was. 
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Wherever she went during that one whole week—and just then 
the country families of Silverdale seemed to be trying to outvie 
each other in the grandeur of their entertainments—and the 
doctor was too great a favourite for either he or his daughter ever 
to be left out in the list of guests, the captain was sure to be 
there, singling her out from all the rest of the company, and 
carrying her off—she quite content—to see, as he told the doctor, 
that she was well taken care of. 

The days flew by, and the appointed month was flying by. A 
fortnight had already gone by on wings, when an event occurred 
which suddenly changed the current of events. 

It happened in this way. 

Mrs. Cleveland, to do honour to the captain, had issued invita- 
tions for a small and select picnic to the Silverdale woods, perhaps 
hoping that, if the girls managed it well, Charley might, under 
the influence of the best champagne and a judicious “losing” 
among the silvern glades, be induced to propose to one or the 
other of them. 

Accordingly when the day came, during breakfast, the greatest 
excitement was evinced as to whether the weather would last fine 
or not. 

“T advise you to look out, girls,” said Mr. Cleveland with an 
ominous shake of the head as he turned from the barometer; 
“there is astorm in pickle for you somewhere.” 

“ Oh, papa, how unkind you are,” said Amy playfully shaking 
her finger at him. “Captain Charley, do say something com- 
forting, please.” 

“ Very sorry, Miss Cleveland, but I too find that the clerk of 
the weather has ordered a most delightful climax to our day’s 
pleasure. There’s thunder in the air, I fear. By-the-by, who is 
going with us to-day ?” 

And Charley suddenly awoke to the fact that perhaps Miss 
Dalton and her father might be among the number. 

But no. The soldier’s hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
The name of Dalton was not among those in the list of guests. 

Charley was just lamenting this fact and finding relief to his 
feelings by utterly refusing to help Edith to decide which would 
suit her pale complexion best, pink or blue, when suddenly his 
hopes were raised to blood-heat by Mr. Cleveland saying : 

“T forgot to tell you, Annie,” addressing his wife, “ihat I asked 
our good friend the doctor to join our party this morning. I 
thought we should have room for two more, so I told him to 
bring that little girl of his. We——” 

“Oh, papa,” burst out both Amy and Edith, and then stopped. 
It would not do to show their spite too openly, but that one 
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exclamation, and the expression of their faces as they uttered it, 
at once convinced the captain that his attentions to the angel 
had not escaped notice. 

Neither of the girls said anything more, but looked most 
indignantly at their father for the rest of the meal, while Mrs. 
Cleveland, under cover of the morning paper, informed him that 
“ Another time he had better leave the invitations to her.” 

In an instant a cloud seemed to have settled over the family 
group. Mr. Cleveland, conscious that he had “ put his foot into 
it,” remained nonplussed for the remainder of the meal, in fact, 
throughout the whole day, while certain telegraphic signs which 
passed between his wife and daughters, much to the delight of 
the captain, who was so highly amused to find that his attentions 
to Miss Dalton had caused so much disturbance in the home circle, 
that he began suddenly to look forward to the day’s pleasure, 
instead of, as before, regarding it with anything but cheerful 
anticipation. He became presently quite himself again, and his 
gay manner revived the hope which had began to die in the 
hearts of the two maidens who were so longing to be his. 

It had been arranged that the guests for the picnic should meet 
in their own conveyances at The Beeches, where the party should 
be re-arranged according as fancy might dictate. 

It is remarkable how skilfully it was re-arranged too. 

With what strategy the mothers were inveigled into the easy- 
going landaus and waggonettes, while under various shallow 
pretences their daughters were induced—very willingly it must 
be confessed—to resign themselves to various coachmen, of whose 
skill at “ fingering the ribbons ” they had not had so much belief 
in as in their handling a fan. 

But who cared for possible mishaps, while there was the prospect 
of a possible téte-d-tete—for no vehicle, be it observed, but held 
an equal number had been chartered—with dear Harry, or that 
jolly young Terence, or that shy very good-looking young curate 
whose uncle is a bishop? Bah, an upset, provided it was not 
attended with serious consequences, would only add a little éclat 
to the whole affair. 

In the task of unloading to pay respects to their hostess and 
then re-loading, Captain Dorrington took an active part. 

He was looked upon as an eligible parti, and scarcely one 
mamma had the heart to refuse, when he asked so modestly that 
he might have the pleasure of finding her dear daughter a seat 
in a certain pony carriage or gig. 

Thus under his kindly shelter more than one young lady found 
herself conveyed to a certain vehicle at a good distance from 
mamma in the cortége, where dear Harry, or Terence, or Jack, or 
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some other devoted or coveted admirer, who had placed his affairs 
into the captain’s hands, stood ready to receive her with delight 
at the success of his deputy’s manceuvring. 

Oh, the traitor that Charley proved that morning! How 
skilfully he deceived both mothers and daughters (that was the 
best part of the fun), and when at length the order to start was 
given, just at the right moment, by him, what wonderful 
discoveries were made, when it was quite too late to spoil the 
whole plan. 

With what horror did the various mammas and papas find 
themselves separated from their daughters and each other, and 
really the result of the captain’s scheming was most successful. 

Leading the van were the old people. They of course must be 
given the place of honour (?). In the centre came one or two 
very young married couples and one or two middle-aged and use- 
less bachelors, forming a nice party of themselves, while the 
young people (modestly of course) kept in the rear—very far 
indeed in the rear some of them. 

With what rage does Mamma Buxom see her dear Clarissa riding 
along in triumph in a landau four vehicles away from her own— 
her Clarissa with that young Telbury!-—-while Nellie Davis and 
her fiancé eccupy the opposite seat. Mamma Caxton receives a 
saucy nod from that vixen of a Georgie as she leans forward from 
the gig which Howard Miller is driving, while behind them is her 
supposed adorer, so engrossed with listening to words of wisdom 
from pretty Jessie Turner’s lips, that it is well his two hundred 
guinea mare is not worth her money, or else the woods would 
never see this portion of the party. Behind these behold Joe 
Groves already a slave to that charming little bonnet which 
Mamma Winter has ordered expressly from London to seal young 
Percy Russell’s fate. Young Percy, be it observed, is meanwhile 
adoring the pretty piquant face which Polly Weston carries under 
the old gray straw leghorn she has worn for the last three summers 
(such is man’s perversity!). Fancy preferring a three-year-old 
hat to the most fetching little concoction of white lace and gold 
butterflies Peter Robinson’s can devise—a bonnet only fit for a 
bride, as Mamma Winter promises herself that backward-in- 
coming-forward young Russell shall think, not guessing that 
lucky Joe Groves is destined to say it, and thus make an opening 
for laying his heart and fortune—a paltry hundred and fifty a year, 
my dear !—at the feet of the wearer of that said bonnet. 

By Jove! to use the captain’s favourite expression, how things 
were mixed that day to be sure! 

“Do just look! There is actually that little flirt of a Fanny 
Burton—whom everybody considers as good as engaged to old 
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Hicks, who ought to know better——allowing herself to be driven, 
a process she always stoutly till now resisted, by poor Dick 
Firmly, whom she treated so badly last spring (to whom some 
native wit remarks to her companion, she evidently likes to be 
driven Firmly), while her older admirer is safely stowed away 
with an old maid of uncertain age, and a firm reliance upon her 
gentle charms, and who stoutly protests that ‘we girls are not 
half so demure as our grandmothers were’ (How does she know ? 
You bet, old boy, she can’t remember having ever seen hers!), 
‘We are so giddy, you know.’” 

It is very funny to see how, after a time, when various 
enraged parents have become resigned to a state of affairs they 
are powerless to alter, they gradually turn their attention to 
their neighbours, and find that, after all, the society in which 
they find themselves is very agreeable. 

“T can assure you, my dear Clara,” says Mrs. Buxom, having 
at length caught the truant and severely lectured her, which 
contingency has little or no effect upon “dear Clara”—she has 
enjoyed her ride and naturally she must pay for it; “ Mr. Denham 
was most attentive to me all the way—really made himself quite 
affable. Ah me, I wish your father would take a lesson from 
him, he is so very remiss always, although he certainly seemed to 
know how to do the polite to Mrs. Groves. She tells me they got 
on fine together. Got onfine! If it hadn’t have been for making 
unpleasantness between us, which I wouldn’t have happen for the 
world, for old Groves can do your pa a good turn in business if 
he chooses, now and then, I'd have told her it wasa pity she didn’t 
make that discovery before. Then, my dear, did you see the 
absurd way in which Mrs. Green was behaving with Mr. Turner ? 
They were the talk of the whole carriage, and Mr. Green ogling 
them to such a degree, I wonder they weren’t afraid of a scene. 
And have you heard about Mrs. Tilbury and that foreign-looking 
man whose wife was making such fun of Mr. Tilbury? Mrs. T. 
was finely taking it out of her by the way she monopolized 
Monsieur whatever his name is—actually let him hold her parasol 
and button her gloves for her—most absurd behaviour. She had 
much better have been seeing that her husband was not making 
a fool of himself as he did.” 

Besides the amusements caused by the arrangement of the party, 
which on the young people’s side you may be sure was very great, 
the cortége was accompanied by one or two odd men, who had been 
skilfully accommodated with spare horses, and these, glorying in 
their freedom, if a little envious of their more fortunate brethren, 
kept the cavalcade in a ripple of merriment. 

It was a source of great delight to them to ride for some time 
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along side the “ old folks,” and give voluntary information to 
them of their respective offsprings, doing it in such a manner 
that each mother, in a direct or indirect manner, was made ac- 
quainted before the whole company with her daughter’s doings. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Tilbury, delighted to see you. What a handsome 
fellow that Jack of yours is growing—gets more and more like 
you every day. By Jove! what a devil he is among the girls. 
You ask him when we get to the wood, if he knows the song 
‘Dearest Clarissa, couldn’t I—’ the rest is no doubt well known. 
Good morning, Mrs. Groves, Joe isn’t driving as well as he use«| 
to—those gilded butterflies are dangerous to the eyesight.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Winter, how charming your daughter is looking this 
morning. I am afraid we shall soon lose Winter among thie 
Groves of summer.” 

“Mrs. Weston, Polly is prettier than ever. I have got an 
invitation to the wedding. Mrs. Russell, mind I sit near you. 
By Jingo! too, and I mustn’t forget I have promised our young 
advocate for Nellie’s favour to answer for the bridesmaids.” 

“ Any one here know the song of the ‘ Miller and the Maid?’ 
I’m off to ask Georgie.” 

“Hallo! look out, Bertie Alltold! I shall expect an explana- 
tion when we get to the wood. Mind he doesn’t turn traitor to 
his name, Jessie ! ” 

“By Jingo! you there, with Maggie Bremner; look out, or 
she'll bolt. Beg pardon, Mrs. Bremner, [ was not referring to 
your daughter, but to the charger.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Firmly, glad to see things are looking up to Dick 
at last.” 

“Hurry up, you fellows, or we shall never get to our 
destination.” 

“Come, come, I say, Thurston, this won’t do. No stragglers, 
please, or we shall have to place you in the van.” 

And so on with a running fire of jokes and comments until the 
wood was at length reached, and that without any mishap of any 
account. . 

And where was the hero of the day all this time. Following 
the procession on horseback in, as he owned, a “ deuced bad 
temper.” And why? 

Simply because after manceuvring to secure for himself a certain 
comfortable little basket and carriage, made for only two—and 
those two he vowed should be the angel with the blue eyes and 
himself—he had waited and watched for the coming of the 
doctor and his little daughter in vain. He had even gone so far 
as to delay the starting of the party for fully a quarter of an 
hour—for Mrs. Cleveland had appointed him her aide-de-camp, 
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Mr. C. being still in disgrace—but all to no purpose. Neither of 
the looked-for guests came, and at length the party was obliged 
to proceed without them. 

Till the last moment Amy Cleveland had reserved a place in 
the gig she chose to pilot for the captain, but he swore inwardly 
that he would not be a prisoner in her care for that long drive, 
so contrived to slip a lean, bashful lawyer in the place kept for 
him, and then before Amy could expostulate sprang on the horse 
he had kept for the red-tape gentleman, and took his place as far 
away from either of the “dear girls” as possible. 

Well, as | have said, the woods were at length reached—the 
journey taking about an hour—and the company were called upon 
to make all preparations for a regular gipsy dinner—the old 
people to look on while the young ones laid the meal in the usual 
al fresco manner. 

It was in the middle of these preparations that Mrs. Cleveland 
suddenly noted the absence of her aide-de-camp. She hastily 
made inquiries, but to no purpose. The young soldier had com- 
pletely disappeared. 


(To he ntinued.) 





‘CUTE KIDS. 


‘Cute kids. Yes, that’s the name forthem. You really cannot call 
them children; they never were children, and perhaps until age 
creeps on, never will be. They are old from their birth, poor little 
things; toys have no charm for them, dolls and picture books are 
laid aside, and they sit listening to the conversation of a 
elders, often dropping a remark themselves, or correcting : 
mistake. 

The ’cutest kid (if 1 may use the expression) that I ever came 
across was a little girl, the youngest of a very large family. 
Between this child and the next in age there was a gap of many 
years, and the little one having grown up among people so much 
older than herself, had taken her tone from them. 

She had a great fancy for using long words, the longer the 


better, and always looked out for them when people were speak- 
ing. [remember on one occasion some one made use of the word 


” 


“Intermigration” when she was present. I saw her little face 
light up, and her lips move as though she were repeating the word. 
Late at night, when I passed her room on the way to my own, I 
heard a tiny voice saying intermidration over and over again. 

On one occasion she had been to the hairdresser’s to be 
shampooed. When she came home I said— 

* Well, Sally, how did you like it ?” 

“Extwemly,” she answered, looking very important. “TI sat 
in front of a glass all the time, and looked at what the man did. 
He poured some stuff on my head, and when he wrubbed it, it was 
all of a saliva.” 

Of course the child meant “ lather.” 

She was much worried at the early age of five by sweethearts ; 
one day she came to me in great trouble—almost in tears. 

“ What's the matter, $ Sally ?” I asked. 

She gave herself a little shake, and looked down blushing, with 
quite as much consciousness as a grown-up girl. 

“ It’s all Johnny,” she said. 

I tried not to laugh—her little face was so serious. 

“ What has he been doing ?” I asked. 

“ Asking me to marry him.” 

“ And what did you say?” 
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She looked up very shrewdly. 

“ T said, How much have you got ?” 

* And what did he say?” 

She looked very angry indeed while she answered me. 

“ He said he had three pounds in the bank, and five shillings 
out, and I asked him how he andI and a large family were to 
live on that. Weally the men are too wediculous.” 

The coolest child I think that I ever met was at a juvenile 
party. It was a very grand affair and the little ones were drinking 
champagne, and eating oyster patties and other messes with the 
greatest gusto. 

Silent, stately waiters were moving about, and seeing this little 
one’s plate empty, one asked her what she would take. 

* A little twifle, if you please,” she said. 

The waiter procured it, and asked if she would take anything 
with it, meaning a tart, or something of that sort. 

A lobster salad rested on the table in front of the child, and 
her eyes were attracted by the pretty pieces of pink lobster 
mingling with the green lettuce and gold and white egg. 

“T’ll take some of that,” she said indicating the salad by a 
wave of her little hand. 

The stately waiter looked surprised, and almost laughed. 

** Lobster salad with trifle, miss,” he said; “ I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

The child saw she had made a mistake, and a bright blush 
flushed her little face; but never would she own it; but looked 
haughtily up into the smiling waiter’s face, and said, as coolly as 
possible— 

“T always take them together.” 

And she ate the abominable mixture too, without a grimace. I 
envied that child. 

Another child I once met never would be outdone. She would 
say the most ridiculous things to prove that everything in her 
home was larger or better than in the homes of others. 

One day she was taking luncheon with her aunt. The lettuces 
had been brought to table just cut in four pieces, and without 
dressing. The child looked at it, and smiled in a superior 
manner. 

“My mamma always has the salad cut up and dressed,” she 
said. 

Her aunt laughed, and seeing a little stranger in the person of 
a tiny slug coiled comfortably up among the crinkled leaves, called 
the child’s attention to it. 

“Perhaps you don’t have nice little things like that, in your 
salad,” she said. 
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The child looked at it fora moment, then said, proudly: ‘That’s 
nothing, we have immense slugs in ours.” 

I once came across a little boy of a profoundly religious 
turn of mind. Nothing pleased him so much as being talked 
to about Heaven and Hell, and the Angels of Light and 
Darkness. 

“ Mother,” he said one day, “when people die do there souls 
go up?” 

* Yes, my dear,” she answered. 

* And what colour are they ?” 

His mother scarcely knew what to answer. It’s so difficult to 
explain to a child, so she answered, perhaps injudiciously— 

“The good have white souls, dear, and the bad black.” 

* Quite black, mother—never spotted ?” 

“ No, dear.” 

“Not if they are only pretty good, and pretty bad; would they 
not be black and white then ?” 

“T think not, dear.” 

The boy was not satisfied, and a neighbour (Mrs. Baker) hap- 
pening to fall dangerously ill just then, he was most anxious in 
his inquiries as to how she was, and whether we should call her a 
good woman. (ne day a friend came in, and chanced to say that 
“Mrs. Baker was expected to breathe her last, every moment.” 
The words were no sooner out of her mouth than Freddy 
rushed into the garden, and began watching Mr. Baker’s house. 
In about a quarter of an hour he returned, and electrified us with 
these words : 

* l’ve seen Mrs. Baker’s soul go up, and it’s piebald.” 

Almost the sharpest person I ever met was a tiny girl of about 
five years old. She would treasure up phrases and quotations she 
had heard other people make use of, and bring them out in the 
oddest way. 

One evening, her mother having failed to do something which 
she had been asked to do, her father made use of the quotation: 
“Tis folly to remember, and ’tis wisdom to forget.” 

Quite an hour after the child’s nurse came to take her to bed. 
She walked round the room, said “ Good-night ” to every one, then 
entered into an animated conversation with an elderly man. 

The nurse still stood at the door waiting for the child, so her 
mamma called to her. 

“ Baby, dear.” 

No notice. 

‘‘ Baby, dear.” 

“°Ks, mamma.” 

“ Have you forgotten that nurse is waiting ? ” 
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Such a wicked little face was turned round, such a knowing 
smile played round her lips, and lurked within her eyes. 

“°Tis folly to wemember, aud ‘tis wisdom to fordet,” she said, 
then ran out of the room roaring with laughter at her own wit. 

These five are the most droll little ones that I ever met; not 
now and then only were they funny, but almost continually, and 
I think they have certainly the right to be called “’Cute Kids.” 

ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 





THE FOREIGN VIEW. 


3y JOHN BAKER HOPKINS 


WHEN the world and I were younger, the prolific press was parent 
to a publication called the “ Period,” which suffered a very brief 
existence. It was my privilege to contribute ar, essay to that 
long deceased periodical which I thought would cause a profound 
sensation. That fond hope was disappointed. The day after the 
appearance of the essay I did not, on awakening, find myself famous, 
but I only found the clothes I had taken off at night and my 
usual modest breakfast. I forget the title of the brilliant and 
unappreciated literary effort, but I remember the substance 
thereof. I assumed that volcanic eruptions had changed Great 
Britain and Ireland into black and arid wastes, on which not a 
blade of grass or rankest weed would grow. About the year .D. 
3801, an illustrious philosopher charmed a New Zealand audience 
with a lecture on “ The So-called History of England.” 

“Tt was,” he said, “an astounding instance of the credulity of 
the human race that in the thirty-ninth century many persons 
still believed that the so-called History of England was a veritable 
historical record, though no one could devote a few minutes of 
intelligent thought to the subject without being fully convinced 
that the entertaining volume was a fiction. How was it possible 
to imagine that the desolate islands which marred the beauty of 
the ocean were at one time inhabited by nearly forty millions of 
a clever and enterprising race? The fabulous statement was 
almost too illogical to be amusing, for if forty millions of an 
enterprising race could have existed on those desolate places 
they would not have done so, but would have gone to other 
regions where they would not have had to endure the misery of 
being huddled together in a country not large enough to supply 
a third of its inhabitants with food. Then we are told that those 
islanders, with their emigrants, peopled America and Australia, 
that they had dominions in every quarter of the globe, that they 
conquered and held the vast Empire of India, that their commerce 
was world-wide, and that their ships were to be seen on every sea 
and in every port. Why should the rest of mankind have allowed 
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the inhabitants of two ocean-girt islands to win such a vast 
empire, and to attain and enjoy such supremacy? Let us glance 
at some of the stories with which this prodigious myth is de- 
corated. About 2,000 years ago a warrior called Napoleon, a name 
which some scholars assume to mean the Lion of the City, con- 
quered Europe, but of course the islanders (the British) con- 
quered the conqueror of the continent. About the same period a 
sea-warrior named Nelson destroyed all hostile fleets. We may 
well be surprised that, after the British became supreme on earth, 
they did not obtain dominion over all the planets of the solar 
system by arms and emigration! But the authors of the fable 
are not content with giving the islanders supremacy in empire, 
in arms, and in commerce. We all know that the Shakespearean 
dramas are a collection of poems written by gifted men in 
different ages; but those who are so credulous as to believe that 
the History of England is a history and not a fable have to assume 
that all those dramatic poems were written by one Englishman 
named Shakespeare, or Shake-sphere; that is, the Shaker of the 
Spheres. No youth of ordinary capacity could, even without any 
scientific instruction, fail to perceive the law of gravity; but we 
are asked to believe it was unknown to mankind until it was 
ilisecovered by an Englishman named Newton, who happened to 
see an apple fall to the ground. Also the power of steam was 
unknown until an Englishman chanced to see the lid of a boiling 
kettle move! Perhaps apples did not fall and water did not boil 
until the English invented apple-falling and water-boiling!” In 
conclusion, the illustrious lecturer said it was not difficult to 
explain the motive and origin of the fable. Some very ancient 
nations claimed demi-gods for their ancestry. Now our trans- 
Pacific neighbours, the Americans, are not free from the weakness 
of national or race vanity, and as they could not ascribe their 
origin to demi-gods, they invented the fable called the History of 
England, and claimed to be the descendants of islanders who 
eclipsed all the possible achievements of demi-gods, and became 
supreme in empire, in arms, in commerce, in literature, and in 
science, and gave to the world the language which is the speech 
of the predominant continents. And you will observe that the 
Americans boast that when they were colonists they defeated 
the insular nation, which won and held sway over about a fourth 
of the earth’s population. 

I know my essay was read by one person besides me and the 
printer’s reader. With an audacity for which, I suppose, I ought 
to blush, I showed it to a French friend. Oh, dear, | do not for- 
get how he shrugged his shoulders until they were far above his 
ears, or the withering tone of his voice when he said: 
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“Bah! mon ami, it not will do. Le doodle-doo of the British 
lion is now for our laughter. Bah! mon cher, you found out have 
been. De English brag is now for our laughter.” 

I thought then, and I still think, that my French friend was 
wrong. And one object of my essay is to show that the English 
nation is not addicted to boasting, but to self-depreciation, and by 
that self-depreciation causes or fosters a false foreign view that 
involves a deplorable expenditure of treasure and blood. But this 
is a roundabout sort of paper, and I cannot come to that important 
point until the reader has skimmed another page or two. Mind, 
dear reader, I say skimmed, not skipped. Long before I contri- 
buted to the killing of the “ Period,” and when my chin was still 
downy, I visited Bremen. Among my friends was a manu- 
facturer of champagne. He pumped gas into the commonest 
(;erman wine, labelled the bottles with the name of a well-known 
champagne and shipped his concoction to an English port, and 
thence to India and Australia. Encouraged by the success of his 
wine trade, he made cigars, of which the insides were German 
tobacco and the outsides Havannah leaf. 

*‘T know the English will buy. About the taste or the quality 
they care not if the look is good and the price low.” 

That was a false foreign view, for though Englishmen may not 
he very particular about the quality of the goods they sell, they 
ure not so indifferent as to the goods they buy for their own con- 
sumption. Therefore my friend did not sell his German imita- 
tion Havannahs. But in Bremen I was taught a lesson anent the 
foreign view that impressed me much more deeply than the sham 
Havannah cigar incident. 

There was a widow, neither young nor beautiful, but rich. If 
all her possessions had been converted into coined gold, and the 
gold banked, she could have drawn a six-figure cheque of English 
pounds sterling! She was childless, and could dispose of her 
property as she chose. I met her at the People’s Garden, where 
there was conversation and coffee, music and the drama, woolwork 
and smoke. It was my privilege to hold a skein of wool whilst 
the golden widow wound it into a ball. Subsequently I was 
invited by her to a real English tea. My friend, the manufac- 
turer of bogus champagne and sham Havannals, warmly con- 
gratulated me on my wonderful fortune, and hinted at a little 
commission for the introduction. Oh, that calamitous real Eng- 
lish tea! The real English toast was a thick slice of bread 
blackened on either side, and served in a dish of oiled butter. 
How well I remember the golden widow putting seven spoonfuls 
of the oiled butter over the piece of toast that she gave to me. 
The tea was unmixed green, strongly flavoured with vanilla, and 
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to the cup the golden widow handed to me she added a small 
wineglass of Hollands, which she was pleased to describe as real 
English gin. My untrained stomach shied at the toast and kicked 
at the tea. The golden widow knew on the best authority that 
real English toast is a thick slice of bread blackened over a fire 
and soaked in oiled butter; and that real English tea is unmixed 
green, flavoured with vanilla, with a glass of gin added to each 
cup, and she was offended because I did not eat the toast and 
drink the tea. The false foreign view of the golden widow was 
fatal to my auriferous matrimonial prospect. 

I do not say that the foreign view of the Englishman is always 
correct. I had a relation whom I may fairly describe as the pride 
of his parish. He had been a householder for forty years. He 
was a ratepayer, a voter, a juryman, and a vestryman. He 
rented the whole of a middle aisle pew. His name was inscribed 
in the Bank of England books as a holder of consols. He went 
to Paris, and under the guidance of an indiscreet companion he 
saw what I may perhaps best describe as the patchouli life of the 
gay capital. He returned at the end of a week to his beloved 
parish, and ever afterwards denounced the disgusting debasement 
of the French nation. 

But of all false foreign views, not one is so monstrous or so 
mischievous as that which prevails about the defensive capacity 
of the British Empire. According to the foreign view, the sun of 
England is always setting, and the British Empire is always 
just going to be expunged from the map of the world. We are 
always about to be attacked, conquered, crushed, and minced. 
Why? Because, as it is alleged, our navy is not able to cope with 
a naval combination, and mainly because we have noarmy. Well, 
we have an army, but we are told that it is a poor bagatelle com- 
pared to the continental armies. And so we are menaced and 
assailed on the assumption that we cannot resist aggression. 
That foreign view caused the Crimean War, and it is constantly 
imperilling peace. Now what are the facts? Are we so weak, 
or is our strength equal to the defence of the empire ? 

There are two requisites for fighting, men and money; soldiers 
and the sinews of war. It is not denied that we have the money, 
but what about the men? Our army is comparatively small, but 
not quite so small as it appears to the foreign view. Of one sort 
and the other Queen Victoria has all half-a-million of soldiers. 
That includes reserves, militia, and volunteers. Yes, volunteers. 
If you knew the composition of the million army of the Czar, you 
would be aware that some of the million can never be paraded 
except on paper, that some are only roughly hewn raw material, 
and that a Russian commander would esteem himself marvellously 
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fortunate if the bulk of his army consisted of troops as physically 
strong, as well disciplined, and as soldierly as our volunteers. The 
Guards, the flower of the Russian army, had to be brought to Plevna 
before that fortified position could be taken. But I admit our 
army is comparatively small. The United Kingdom, the heart of 
the empire, being insular, a comparatively small army is sufficient 
in the time of peace. Perhaps a larger peace establishment is 
desirable, but we have troops enough for a first defensive campaign, 
and as Lord Beaconsfield said, England can sustain a second and 
a third campaign. Yea, and a fourth and a fifth if her foes can 
fight so many rounds. The population of the United Kingdom 
is about thirty-six millions, and we still are, as we have ever 
been, an athletic and adventurous people, endued with a martial 
spirit. Our regular army is enlisted without proscription ; our 
volunteer force is composed of men who, for the love of Queen 
and country, and for the pleasure of soldiering, devote a great 
part of their hardly-earned leisure to military training and duty ; 
und our loudest applause and most coveted honours are bestowed 
on distinguished warriors. Besides the population of the United 
Kingdom there are the Colonies, and we know our brave Colonial 
fellow-subjects are ready to fight for the defence of the empire. 
Then there is India, the biggest recruiting ground in the world. 
It takes a long time to make a fleet, but if there is plenty of 
money, and plenty of men, an army can be quickly raised. 
Therefore, for a second and third campaign, Queen Victoria could, 
if it were needful, have an army larger than any Continental 
army. I say that is a sober arithmetical fact. Yet, on the 
assumption that our army is small, and must be small, we are 
menaced and may have to fight. What a mountain of treasure, 
and what a river of human blood, that false foreign view has 
cost, and will again cost ! 

And for that false foreign view the English nation is partly 
responsible. If there is anything wrong, or we fancy there is 
anything wrong, about our armaments, we «lo not conceal it but 
forthwith tell it and proclaim it in Gath. I do not complain of 
that, because it is our national habit to wash our national soiled 
lmen in public. Also it is our national habit to exaggerate 
defects, and so we are always stronger than we suppose, which is 
much safer than supposing ourselves to be stronger than we are. 
But, I ask, if self-depreciation is not carried too far, when it 
invites aggression and involves war to prove that the Sovereign 
of about two hundred and fifty millions of subjects can raise a large 
army if it is required? I do not wish the British lion to be a 
roarer, but he need not seemto be clawlessand toothless. We may 
laugh at the Irishman who trails his coat on the ground that 
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some one may tread on the tails thereof and afford him an excuse 
for a game at skull cracking ; but it is not a laughing matter for 
a nation to lure another nation into war. 

Then our public speakers and public writers, in season and out 
season, avow their love of peace. Well, it is right to love peace ; 
but we need not talk about it as if we were disposed to shrink 
from a just war. There is probably a great deal of unconscious 
hypocrisy in those habitual pacific professions. We are a 
pugnacious race and we do not dislike fighting. I am proud to 
be maternally descended from a Wednesbury worthy, who is 
celebrated in local song as “Jack Baker, who whacked his own 
father.” I daresay my distinguished ancestor would have whacked 
somebody else if somebody else had been at hand, and I am sure 
his father enjoyed the encounter and was proud of his son’s 
prowess. The Wednesbury Bakers have not a monopoly of .the 
love of fighting, for it is a national characteristic, yet our talk 
about loving peace fools the foreigner into the belief that we will 
not fight. If we are let alone we don’t want to fight, but if we 
are not let alone, then, by Jingo, we do want to fight. 

When the English ministry is supposed to be particularly pacific 
war is imminent. Lord Aberdeen was reputed to be a peace 
minister, and he drifted us into the Crimean War. Lord Beacons- 
field was reputed to be a warlike minister, and he gave us peace 
with honour. Mr. Gladstone was supposed to be very pacific, and 
under his government there has been much bloodshed, and we 
have now to choose between war with Russia, or a surrender that 
will make war soon inevitable. England must seem bellicose if 
she does not want war, and should eschew maudlin talk about 
loving peace. Some years ago certain politicians were quite sure 
our empire would fall to pieces, and with a touch of Irish humour 
they urged imperial suicide to prevent imperial death. We were 
forthwith to give up India and the Colonies, and all our posses- 
sions over the seas. That tea-meeting anti-imperial agitation is 
almost forgotten here, but the impression it produced on the 
foreign mind is not yet quite effaced. I daresay it will need a 
big war to prove that our Colonies and India are an imperial 
strength and not an imperial weakness. 

Whenever I am asked to admire the good intentions of peace- 
mongers, I am reminded of the saw, that the road to hell is 
paved with good intentions. The Peace Society, or Association, 
has done much to bring about war by encouraging, and fostering, 
and developing false foreign views. Foreigners persist in the 
belief that the Peace Society represents the national sentiment 
and opinion, and conclude that England holds war to be wicked 
and the worst of calamities. Now, England holds that a just war 
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is righteous, and that submission to a little national wrong is far 
more calamitous than a great war. A Birmingham gunmaker 
being chaffed for supporting Mr. John Bright, winked with both 
his eyes simultaneously, as only a Midland man can do, and said : 
“ And I would not in, the least object to subscribe to the Peace 
Society for the benefit of my trade.” Iam not blood-thirsty. 1 
am not a war-monger, for if so I should not protest against the 
peace-mongering that fosters the false foreign view which suggests 
and encourages the aggression that involves war. I know that 
peace was proclaimed at Bethlehem and bequeathed at Calvary ; 
but that Divine bequest cannot be enjoyed until the dawn of the 
Millennium, and the coming of Millennium will not be hastened 
by submission to lustful greed and dishonouring wrong, by the 
British nation not defending the mighty empire committed to its 
charge. The Lord of Peace is also the Lord of Hosts, and if we 
are assailed let us do our duty and draw the sword without 
reluctance, and invoking His blessing, resolve to put forth all our 
strength to defend our liberty and our right. 

But I must not seem to sermonize or finish this roundabout 
essay with a*clap-trapping peroration. So I will conclude with 
suggesting to Englishmen who have not a trade interest in war, 
and who prefer peace with honour to avoidable war, that they 
should cease to foster the false foreign view that we cannot and 
will not fight, by the undue deprecation of our Imperial strength, 
by unseasonable maudlin talk about our love of peace, and by 
arrant peace-mongering. Perhaps in lieu of a cheer-compelling 
peroration I may be permitted to tell a very short story. 

There were three men who had beautiful gardens and richly- 
furnished houses. One put up a “ Beware of the Dog” notice, 
but he kept no dog. His trick was discovered, his garden was 
destroyed, and his house plundered. The second man kept a 
dog, but did not put up a notice, and though his house was not 
plundered, the thieves often disturbed him and damaged his 
garden before they were bitten or beaten. The third man had a 
dog, and he also put up a notice, so his property was safe and he 
was seldom disturbed. 

John Bull can defend himself and his property when attacked, 
and if he wishes to avoid superfluous fighting, he should let it be 
known that he is able and willing to fight. 

But the false foreign view has been so fostered that probably a 
great war is inevitable to prove that we can and will defend our 
Empire. If so, the sooner the war begins the better. England is 
now ready for a first campaign, and she never prepares for a second 
campaign until war has commenced. 
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A WHITSUNTIDE LEGEND. 


I. 


SWEETEST time of all the year—sweet summer time. The glow- 
ing June sun bathes in amber waves of light the pleasure garden 
of Hillingdon Hall—a garden which might have been in its pride 
and glory in the days of Queen Anne, but now abased into a 
wilderness of green splashed with colour, gay with amaranthus, 
Venus’ looking glass, featherfew, jessamine, marigolds, pinks, 
rose campions, monkshood, and twenty other creeping, trailing, 
or clambering flower queens. (rass, and even blossoming weeds 
cluster over the wide gravelled walks, and disfigure the straight, 
stiff avenues. The quaint forms of the neglected shrubs are 
searce distinguishable : a plaimtive, sighing fountain plashes with 
melodious cadence into a marble basin stained with moss and over- 
grown by a rank luxuriance of fern. 

Dancing* gleefully, wildly, fluttering joyously as any of the 
myriad butterflies or bees in belted gold, is a little figure. She 
might be the fairy-in-chief of this quaint, retired spot. A child 
of perhaps eight years: tall, slender, with rippling golden-brown 
hair which glitters in the caressing sunlight, wonderful dreamy 
grey eyes, a dainty form displayed in all its childish grace by the 
somewhat rococo dress she wears. 

The music to which her tiny feet, in their buckled shoes, make 
such pretty echo is provided by a boy, who is playing on a small 
silver-keyed flute—a boy apparently some four years her senior, 
grave, pale, and aristocratic. His garb is entirely black, of a sober 
cut, his rich dark hair brushed studiously from his forehead, and 
confined by a black ribbon. 

Suddenly the elfin music dies away in broken, lingering notes. 
The dancer pauses, then stops of necessity. 

“Why did you leave off, Royston?” she poutingly says. 
‘Come, tell me the rest of the story, then.” 

She approaches him closely, and stands with clasped hands and 
expectant eyes. 

“ You know it all, Cynthia.” 

“No matter. I want to hear it again—every word, mind.” 
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Royston takes up the thread of the story she had herself inter- 
rupted by her illustrative dance, Cynthia listens with bated breath 
and heightened colour, implicitly believing every word of the 
enchanting narration. The boy had outgrown such childish 
things, but he thoroughly enjoyed the ecstacy of his lovely little 
auditor. 

The fairy tale told, they drifted into a delicious castle-building 
talk. Royston, his great, shadowed eyes looking as to some far- 
off vision, went over his cherished plans. He had mapped out 
his future life, regardless of all that he had been told of his 
allotted destiny ; what he would do, where he would travel, the 
people he meant to know. 

“And you will be my wife, won’t you, Cynthia?” he asked, 
gazing into her earnest eyes with ardour, holding both her tiny 
milk-white hands in his own. * You will be my fairy queen.” 

The child hesitated, though the question was not a new one, 
At that moment, unobserved by either, a gentleman appeared on 
the sloping terrace above them, an extremely handsome man, 
dressed in the prevailing mode, foppish in the matter of ruffles 
and embroidery and diamond buckles, suave and yet haughty in 
his bearing. A strange smile passed for an instant over his lips as 
he heard the eager question, and noted the shy silence with which 
it was met. 

“Come, promise me,” persisted the boy, still holding Cynthia’s 
hands, in a firm, tender clasp. “ You know you said you would, 
the other day.” 

“ But then I asked Matheson, and she said nobody could marry 
two people,” protested Cynthia. 

“ What do you mean by marrying two people ?” asked Royston, 
abruptly loosening his clasp, and looking at the child with an 
altered expression. 

“ Well, don’t be cross, Royston. You know I can’t marry you 
if I marry Roland—and I like him——” 

* But not so well as you do me,” asserted the boy-lover. “ And 
you will be my wife, Promise me.” 

Before she could reply, a second lad, some two years the junior 
of Royston, stepped suddenly from behind a clump of trees. A 
tine fellow, with a frank, open aspect, pleasant to see. 

“What nonsense are you talking?” he demanded, with a half- 
disdainful, half-patronizing, wholly comical and coxcombical 
manner. 

The listener in the path above drew still more out of sight, 
though not out of hearing. As he was placed, he could see the three 
youthful speakers through the thickly intertwined branches of the 
trees clustered about. 
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Both Royston and Cynthia were disconcerted by the apparition 
of the new-comer, and neither spoke. 

“ Your wife, indeed, my good Royston !” continued the younger 
lad, with an odd mixture of laughter and contempt. “No, no, 
I shall be a great lord some day, and Cynthia shall marry me. 
And you, you are going to bea priest, so you shall come and 
marry us.” 

“Cynthia, promise. The other day she promised to be my wife 
by-and-by,” exclaimed Royston, his voice choking with grief and 
rage. “When I grow rich, I shall buy her a diamond ring, and 
then she will belong to me.” 

“When you grow rich!” echoed Roland derisively. “I dare 
say you will when you grow rich.” 

Royston turned white as he clenched his fists. 

“ Your father happened to be rich, and my father was poor, and 
he is dead,” he replied in a very low tone, speaking with some 
difficulty, “ but you should not insult ——” 

* Come, now, don’t play the fool,” quickly interrupted his young 
rival, “ you know I do not want to insult you; but you have no 
business to say that Cynth will belong to you. See! we will ask 
Cynth herself, fair. Which do you like best, Queenie, Royston 
or me?” 

“J don’t like either, Roland, when you are both so cross,” 
answered the child, with some firmness, though her voice 
quavered. 

“ Well, it’s all the same,” carelessly responded Roland, the spoilt 
heir of good fortune, “I mean to marry you some day, when I’m 
old enough ; that’s all.” 

Cynthia was going to speak, and Royston made a step forward, 
when the gentleman on the terrace above emerged into view. 
He did not address any remark to the children, but his appearance 
put an end to the impending quarrel. At sight of their uncle, 
Roland drew back with a queer face of alarm—he was playing 
truant from his lessons, and had slipped away from his tutor. 
After a moment of hesitation, he walked quickly in the direction 
of the house. 

Almost at the same moment that Roland fled, Mistress Cynthia’s 
nurse, Matheson, appeared on the scene, to carry off the little 
lady, who was wanted by her governess. Thus Royston was left 
alone with his uncle, Sir Philip Rooklyn. 

“ Uncle,” the boy cried with flashing eyes, “tell me how is it 
that 1 am so—so poor, while Roland is rich, and the master of 
this splendid house and all those bright green fields around ?” 

Sir Philip stroked his chin, and pouted ont his curved lips. 

“ Tt all arises from a very simple reason,” he replied, shrugging 
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up his shoulders. “ Your mother chose to marry a poor man, that’s 
all. They thought 24 

“ They—who—thought what?” exclaimed Royston, catching 
the dainty dimpled white hand, loaded with diamond rings. 

“Be content. You are provided for. In a few months you go 
to St. Omer, to begin your real education.” 

“Shall I always be poor, and Roland always rich?” 

“ Don’t ask silly questions. They thought all this fine property 
would have been yours, but Roland’s father chose to marry a 
pretty girl, and so Master Roland came into the world to shut you 
out. I’m sorry for ye, lad, but it can’t be helped.” 

Royston’s burning eyes were raised, as if he meant to ask a 
hundred questions, but Sir Philip felt he had been imprudent in 
gratifying his curiosity, and told him to be gone. What the boy 
thus heard had, however, sunk deeply into his mind, and he 
brooded over it. If Roland had not been born, then, he should 
have possessed all this wealth, and Cynthia, and the fairest destiny 
his imagination could picture. What if Roland were to die? 
But he was fond of Roland, too, after a fashion, as Roland was of 
him, although they did fall out now and again, so he did not like 
to think of such a contingency. 

Royston never spoke of his Uncle Philip’s half confidence, and 
neither Roland nor Cynthia knew how cruelly fortune had nipped 
the prospects of their young cousin. 

Roland’s father had purposed settling a modest competency on 
Royston, but before he could arrange his affairs in order, death 
had snatched him away, and he had not left even a memorandum 
of his wishes or intentions. 

Summer melted into autumn, autumn drifted into winter, and 
when the spring buds unfolded their fragile petals, the boy 
Royston was packed off to St. Omer to be trained for the priest- 
hood. He was destined to enter the Order of Jesus. 


Il. 


A PLAIN, square room, sparsely furnished, the most noticeable 
object a large, exquisitely finished crucifix of ebony and ivory. 
Evidently a priest’s chamber. A table near the narrow grated 
window, scattered over with books and papers, an open missal, 
and writing materials: one or two curious medizval French oak 
chairs, a prie-diew—such were the chief articles within the 
limited precincts of this cell-like apartment. 

The cold, grey light of an early autumn day gleaming in 
through the undraped window falls severely, critically upon the 
tall stately figures of two men as they enter. 

VOL. XXXVI. If 
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Both are habited in the sombre garb of that terrible Order of 
Jesus. The elder is perhaps a man of fifty-five, stern, impene- 
trable, with a glance indicating a nature of iron. A face fault- 
lessly handsome as that of an antique model of Jupiter fitly 
surmounts a figure noble, sinewy, grandly proportioned. The 
younger is slender, youthful, with dark eyes full of dreaminess 
and veiled passion, and a smile ineffably sweet if sad. 

The two men remained silent while the elder rammaged among 
the papers heaped upon the table. 

* Be seated, brother,” he said in the French language, setting 
the example himself. He looked the young man steadily in the 
face as he continued: “ You are about to commence the first 
mission entrusted to you. It will be a delicate task—one need- 
ing perhaps all your skill, all your powers of diplomacy. You go 
to England s 

“To England !” echoed the other. 

A frown passed over the countenance of Father Hypolite at this 
interruption. “To England,” he repeated frigidly. ‘You are 
appointed confessor and spiritual director to the family at Hilling- 
don Hall, as successor to Father Clement, who is summoned to 
Rome.” 

At the name of the place of his destination, the young priest 
twined his slender white fingers together, but did not give any 
other token of surprise or of reluctance to obey the orders of his 
superior. He was yet young, scarcely twenty-six, and had not 
attained the perfectly calm exterior so essential to one of his 
professed vocation. 

“To Hillingdon Hall?” he said slowly, in the pause which 
ensued, the blue-veined lids drooping over his expressive eyes 
until the dark lashes rested on his pale cheeks. 

An inclination of the head answered him. ‘ Where you passed 
your childhood,” added Father Hypolite. A strange wave of 
emotion flowed for an instant over the face of the young priest ; 
but he did not speak. “ Your instructions are contained in this 
paper—written, as you perceive, m our own cypher. You are 
bound on a double mission. The one part of your task will be to 
leave no means untried to lead Cynthia Errol to renounce the 
world; she is a weak, frivolous child, and one only too ready to 
yield to the glittering snares that surround her. The other will 
be to take every possible method of inducing her cousin, Roland 
Hillingdon, to lend all the weight of his influence and great 
wealth to aid in the restoration of the true King. He is his own 
master: his mother sees all things through his eyes. Both 
cousins reside as heretofore under the same roof. There is 
nothing more to be done before you quit Paris for London.” 
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That night Royston Hillingdon—now Father Austin—left 
France, having received his instructions. Years had elapsed 
since he had last seen England. The recollection of his cousins, 
both Cynthia and Roland, had become faint in his memory, like 
half-obliterated sketches or dimly-remembered dreams. The 
duties which carried him now back to their presence were, as 
Father Hypolite had said, solely to induce the rich heiress, 
Cynthia Errol, to relinquish her fortune to the Church by taking 
the veil, and to engage Roland to enter into the plot for 
restoring the Pretender to the throne of England. Not only was 
Father Austin devoted to the Order of which he was a member; 
but he believed that the fixed end of his task was to be desired, 
as leading his cousins to perform actions most meritorious. 

He had forgotten his childish love and admiration for his 
pretty cousin. Now he was the priest, and had done with earthly 
things. 

Hillingdon Hall was completely altered from the place as he 
remembered it. The old garden was entirely renovated—not a 
weed, not a stray blade of grass dared to show an intrusive head 
above ground. The waters of the fountain which had fallen of 
yore with a melancholy splash now dashed into their basin with 
exultant joyousness. The household was changed. The hereto- 
fore deserted alleys and avenues of the garden were constantly 
crowded with gay company ; pretty girls arrayed in all the glories 
of hoops, high heels, and powder, gay cavaliers, in velvet coats, with 
swords and ruffles, made the air echo with laughter and raillery. 

In the beautiful, graceful girl who advanced to meet him, 
Father Austin could scarcely recognize the little fairy creature 
whom, as the boy Royston Hillingdon, he had played with, and 
loved with boyish adoration years before. The child had 
developed into a lovely, fascinating young woman of fashion. 

Some days elapsed before Father Austin met Roland, who was 
away in London on business when the confessor arrived. Roland 
wds as much altered as Cynthia. From a pettish, spoilt boy, in- 
clined to be tyrannical, he had become a frank, open-hearted, 
pleasant-mannered gentleman. 

The young Jesuit was welcomed cordially by all, from the master 
to the meanest dependant on the estate. 

Weeks, months passed. Father Austin had succeeded in effecting 
one part of his mission, utterly failed in another. After some 
resistance, Roland had fallen into the plot, and had subscribed his 
name to the list of the noblemen and gentlemen who had sworn 
to rise with their retainers when the signal should be given. 

But Cynthia consistently refused, refused with laughter, refused 
with anger, to listen to her confessor’s suggestions that she should 


ff? 
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relinquish the world, and enter a cloister. Cynthia loved her 
cousin Roland, and was betrothed to him before the winter was 
out. 

And Father Austin, led on from day to day along a flower-strewn 
path, found himself with horror in an abyss from which there was 
no escape. 

He loved his beautiful cousin, Cynthia Errol, loved her with a 
mad passion, an insane infatuation, which filled his mind with 
terror, with agony; loved her with all the force of his ardent 
nature. In vain he struggled; every effort to extricate himself 
only tightened his bonds more ‘firmly. When he made the fatal 
discovery of the state of his own feelings, his first thought was to 
fly. But how? Hemmed in on every side, he was bound te his 
nominal duty as securely as a martyr to the stake. In vain he 
implored that he might be released. The task on which he was 
engaged was too important to admit of being placed in other 
hands, the risk was too great, the prize too rich to be trifled with. 

C ynthia and Roland were too happy with the egotistical happi- 
ness of newly-betrothed lovers to notice how thin, how pale, how 
haggard the tortured confessor grew. If they casually observed 
his languor, his pallor, they lightly concluded that he fasted too 
much, that he kept vigil too rigorously, and passed on their sun- 
lighted way smiling. The days had changed since that summer 
afternoon in the old neglected garden years ago. 


Ill. 


THE grim wintry twilight brightened into spring sunshine. 
Easter came, and at Whitsuntide the young couple were to be 
married. It was arranged that Father Austin was to be the 
officiating priest. The unhappy man walked like one ina dream, 
but he was partially buoyed up by the vague hope that before the 
wedding day arrived, his superiors might listen to his earnést 
entreaties, and that he might be removed. He hoped in vain—in 
vain. The days hurried, crept, fled, dragged, as they do when 2 
despairing human being is awaiting the execution of his death 
warrant. At last Whitsuntide was close at hand, and Father Austin 
was still bound to the rack. 

There was nothing but flight left. Nothing but flight. Yet, 
weak, without funds, suffering from mental and physical depres- 
sion, prisoned in on every side by the chains put about him by 
his superiors, how was that to be accomplished ? 

A fair, soft, sweet moon shone in through the windows of 
Father Austin’s chamber on the last night but one of that linger- 
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ing agony. It was late, yet he had not undressed, though he lay 
tossing from side to side on his hard pallet. The power of prayer 
eluded him as sleep did. He pressed his burning hands upon his 
forehead, upon his eyes, against his fevered cheek. 

He rose, and paced to and fro over the uncarpeted floor, some- 
times stopping to press his face against the cold narrow panes of 
the mullioned window. 

‘Hell cannot be worse than this,” he muttered. “Satan take 
thy prey when thou wilt. God hath forsaken me. I feel as Cain 
might when he meditated the death of his brother.” 

Suddenly he caught up the small bronze lamp which burnt in 
front of the crucifix opposite to his bed. 

Silently, stealthily, he passed down the stone staircase leading 
direct to the chapel. The cool fresh breeze of the early summer 
night—or rather morning—fluttered the wick of the lamp, and 
gently brushed his face. He was a terrible, yet a wonderfully 
beautiful sight to look upon, as he walked swiftly into the chapel 
—his tall, muscular, handsome figure, clad in the sombre cassock, 
straight and noble as one of the carved Crusaders on the tombs 
gleaming white in the dim yellow lamp-light, his pale face, 
which some had fancied wore the beauty of an archangel in 
the days of his innocence and serenity at St. Omer, now wan and 
drawn as that of Judas may have been as he went out to receive 
the blood-money, his eyes glistening with the reflection of the 
fires of hell—he seemed a Lost Spirit creeping into that sacred 
sanctuary. His nether lip was held beneath his teeth—a shiver 
ran through his entire frame at intervals, as if he were a reed 
shaken in the wind. 

The unhappy man placed his lamp on the first step of the 
short flight leading up into the chancel, then, kneeling, pressed 
his forehead against the cold stone. 

The silent morning hours ebbed away, but he did not move. 
He lay there as if dead. Not a sigh, not a groan testified that 
he was living. He tried to pray, but he could not. His thoughts 
wandered as if he were drunken with wine; the thoughts, the 
aspirations he craved for refused to come. 

At last the light of his lamp flickered, wavered, and went out. 
The expiring flicker with which it died aroused him, and: he 
half rose, remaining with his hands crossed upon his breast, 
motionless, his eyes open, his gaze fixed in the direction of the 
altar. 

As he thus knelt, the tremulous gleams of the dawn stole in 
through the east window above the altar. 

A gasping, long-drawn sigh broke from the lips of the kneeling 
man, and he crept up the second and third steps, until he lay 
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prostrate upon the tessellated pavement of the chancel itself, in a 
line with the altar. A strange, an awful thought had flashed 
upon him in his prayerless state. 

“Men have said,” he muttered to himself, “that aught asked 
of God at the rising of the sun on this day will be surely 
granted.” 

He lay upon his face, and prayed with an agony that, if his 
soul were the price of the boon he demanded, the betrothed of 
the woman he loved might DigE—die before the next dawn. 

The sun rose in full effulgence, and poured its beams through 
the many-tinted window over the altar upon the death-like form 
of the priest lying on the chancel floor—flooding him with glory, 
gliding about his head like a lambent tongue of fire, filling the 
chapel with the music of Light. It was high in the heavens 
before the miserable wretch moved. When he raised his face, 
without daring to lift his eyes, it was as the face of a dead man. 
He hastily turned and fled, as Cain, as Judas, fled before their 
Lord. 

That day he performed all his ordinary priestly duties. Roland 
was away—he had gone to London on a secret mission, for he 
was now thoroughly in earnest for “the cause.” But the atten- 
tion of even the careless, happy Cynthia was attracted to the state 
of Father Austin. She asked him anxiously if he was ill, for she 
was much attached to him; every one asked him if he felt any 
indisposition, but he coldly repelled all sympathy, scarcely 
indeed comprehending these questionings. 

In the afternoon he went out to’ obtain a breath of fresh air. 
He took a rapid walk, and wandered outside the precincts of the 
park. He was returning, when, as he was about to cross a stile, 
he felt a touch on his arm. Turning with a nervous start, he 
found himself face to face with a tall man dressed as a pedlar. A 
second glance showed him the familiar features of Father 
Hypolite. 

The elder priest shrugged his shoulders on seeing his surprise. 
A few hurried explanations ensued. There was a fear that Roland 
Hillingdon had betrayed the cause. 

“‘ Never—it is impossible,” said Father Austin impetuously. 

* Why impossible ?” cynically demanded the other. 

** He is too noble—he——” The young man’s voice faltered, 
and he turned deadly pale, overwhelmed by conflicting emotions. 

“ Nothing is impossible. Self-interest is naturally the guiding 
principle in every man’s life. I do not blame him—why should 
[? Iam not his judge. He naturally sells his services to the 
highest bidder. We must take people as they are, not as they 
ought to be. Besides, he may have other reasons in addition to 
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immediate and palpable reward. At all events, innocent or guilty, 
he is suspected. J merely obey my orders, and I am here. He 
has a paper in his possession which we must regain—a list of 
original signatures which, it is believed, he intends to deliver to 
the existing Government. This he will do without incurring any 
danger of being branded as a traitor by the party he deserts. 
To-morrow—” Father Austin started—“ to-morrow a guard of 
soldiers will come down to arrest him. They ‘surprise’ and 
carry him off—the paper is found before he can conceal it—after- 
wards, why, he escapes by the connivance of his gaolers—the 
storm bursts on us: after a while he returns to reap the reward 
of his treachery—a title or a riband. You comprehend? Now, 
that document we must have, at any price, at all hazards. You 
must obtain it for us.” 

“* Impossible.” 

“ Nothing is impossible, as I have already reminded you. At 
any cost that paper must be ours.” 

“ He carries it about him—he never trusts it for a moment out 
of his possession. I believe him faithful.” 

“Your belief or non-belief makes no difference,” coldly returned 
his senior. ‘Your judgment is not asked—nor mine. You must 
possess yourself of the paper.” 

* But how?” 

“ Here is a drug—Bah, you spring away as if you had been 
scared by a serpent—it is perfectly innocuous. It will simply 
throw him into a sleep which will last him two or three hours.” 

The prayer was answered, Father Austin thought, and the life 
he had demanded was placed within his hands. Heavy drops 
stood upon his forehead. 

“IT refuse to be a party to such an infamy,” he said, his fingers 
twining and working in one another unconsciously in his secret 
agony. 

“ You persist in thinking there is some hidden danger. Come, 
to ease your mind, I swear to you that this powder is as harmless 
as a mild dose of opium or laudanum might be.” Father 
Hypolite took a small cross from his breast, and kissed it—*I 
swear it to you.” 

Father Austin slowly extended his hand for the tiny box which 
his senior held towards him. 

“Destroy the paper, if necessary, but only in case of absolute 
extremity. If you can preserve it, do so, for it contains valuable, 
priceless signatures. I am staying at the ‘ Old Inn,’ where you may 
tind me any time to-morrow; ask for John Darrell. Of course, in 
the event of success, you will be unable to remain in this neigh- 
hourhood.” 
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The young man bowed his head. “I will obey your in- 
structions,” he said. “When do the men sent to seize him 
arrive ? ” 

“He arrives from London to-night—they will be here before 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning. There are reasons why they did 
not choose to arrest him on the road.” 

“T understand what I have to do,” said Father Austin. 


IV. 


RoLaNnD HILLINGDON arrived late that night. He had been eight 
or nine days on the journey, and had been unable to attend the 
services of the Church, of which he was ordinarily a rigorous 
observer. Father Austin received his.confession in the oratory 
very early the next morning—Whit Monday. From this full and 
unreserved outpouring, the priest found that nothing was further 
from the thoughts of the young Squire than treachery to the 
cause. A great revulsion of feeling had set in within the mind 
of the most unhappy listener during the twenty-four hours which 
had elapsed since his devilish prayer had been offered up at the 
foot of the altar. The Holy Spirit had descended into his heart 
at the very moment when those awful words had risen from out 
the black abyss of his soul. His only thought now was to save 
the rival who had from the moment of entering the world stood 
between him and all the sunlight of his life. . 

Roland Hillingdon seemed utterly unconscious that he was in 
any danger—totally ignorant of the fate that was approaching 
him with swift footsteps. 

Father Austin’s brain was in such a dazed condition that he 
could hardly connect one idea with another. 

Cynthia was taking some chocolate in her own room, while 
awaiting the hour for dressing, when her mother and her aunt 
would come to superintend her bridal toilette. Suddenly looking 
up, she observed the eyes of her attendant, Marion, fixed upon 
her with a strange expression—an expression of mingled terror, 
pity, and doubt. 

“* What is it, Marion ?” asked Cynthia. 

Marion, after the manner of her class, began to cry and wring 
her hands. 

“Oh, madam—Oh, madam, how ever can I tell you! how can I 
dare to tell it,” she gurgled. 

“ What is the matter?” cried the young lady, rising from her 
seat, and staring at her. “What has happened?” Mentally she 
ran over all the possible causes of distress that could occur to the 
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girl; but without being able to divine any adequate reason for 
such extraordinary demonstrations of anguish. 

Marion fell at her feet. “Squire Hillingdon must fly for his 
life—he has been betrayed,” she cried. “The soldiers of the 
King are coming to take him to-day.” 

Cynthia stared at her as if stunned. 
she said. “ Crazy girl, what are you 


” 


“ T don’t understand you, 
talking about ?” 

The waiting-maid, in a long, incoherent, rambling speech, told 
how she had surprised her sweetheart, Squire Hillingdon’s 
favourite groom, into an admission that he had betrayed his 
young master to the Government. How John Bridell had 
obtained an inkling of the plot for bringing about the “ Restora- 
tion,” Marion did not know. He had sold his master from 
feelings of rancour and jealousy, because, Marion acknowledged 
with tears, the Squire one day had touched her jestingly under 
the chin, and tossed her a crown-piece to buy ribbons. Jobn 
now regretted the treachery he had committed, but it seemed 
irremediable. 

With a face white as her dressing-gown, Cynthia listened to 
her maid’s dislocated narrative. 

“The soldiers come to-day—before noon?” she said, in a 
husky whisper. “Then there is not a moment to be lost. Where 
is the Squire ?” 

“In the oratory, with Father Austin, I think.” 

* Come,” said Cynthia, rising from the chair into which she had 
sunk; and catching her maid by the wrist. “ Come—come.” 

Father Austin, after much painful thought, determined that 
his best course would be to simply tell Roland of the danger 
which menaced him. At first the young man was incredulous, 
but after some hesitation, he consented to give up the criminat- 
ing paper in his possession. He drew it from his pocket-book, 
and handed it to Father Austin. It was, therefore, unnecessary 
now to tamper with him by means of drugs. The priest sighed a 
deep breath of relief, which was almost a prayer of thanksgiving. 

* I shall not destroy this unless in case of urgent necessity,” he 
said, placing the paper in his breast with a trembling hand. “ You 
must fly.” 

“Fly!” indignantly cried Roland. ‘ Never.” 

“To remain here is utter folly—madness. You must quit this 
country while there is time.” 

“ But if they are so close upon my heels now, the blood-hounds 
will easily track me. Escape would be impossible.” 

This was true. Father Austin fell into a fresh train of thought. 
Roland did not interrupt him; for he himself was endeavouring 
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to conjecture from what quarter the treacherous blow could have 
been aimed. Both men were silently brooding, when a sharp 
tap at the door startled them. The next instant the door opened, 
and Cynthia, followed closely by Marion, appeared on the thres- 
hold. The young girl shut the door behind her, and advanced 
rapidly. 

“Father, pardon me for breaking in upon you thus abruptly,” 
said she. “ But I have made a dreadful discovery. Roland, you 
must fly for your life,” she added looking at her lover with a 
face blanched by terror. Father Austin’s eyes were cast down. 

“1 cannot fly—I already know what you would tell me,” 
hurriedly answered Roland. “ But flight is impossible. Father 
Austin has this moment told me that I have been betrayed. By 
whom, I cannot conceive.” 

Cynthia, in a few rapid words, repeated the story which Marion 
had divulged. 

“Where is this man?” cried Roland, in a voice of thunder. 
**He must be secured. He has endangered the lives of half the 
county.” 

“Keep calm, my son,” said Father Austin, laying a firm 
grip upon his arm. “No rashness. You need all your coolness 
now.” 

Cynthia wrung her hands. Minutes were precious, and yet 
these men dallied with time. It seemed to her, in a girlish 
ignorance, as if it were such an easy matter for Roland to quit the 
house, take horse, and fly the country. 

“Summon this man,” said Roland, “and let me speak to 
him.” 

* He will refuse to come—he will at once see that his treachery 
has been discovered,” said Father Austin. “He must be 
trapped.” 

“ Father, may I speak?” said Marion. “I think I can bring 
him up, if you will please to come into the gallery looking on 
the garden.” 

They followed her. She signed to them to be silent, and to 
keep out of sight, while she leaned from the window overlooking 
the garden, a corner of which adjoined the lane leading down to 
the stables. It was evident that Marion was in the habit of 
holding little surreptitious dialogues with her lover from this 
window, for he was walking to and fro, whistling. She called 
softly, then, after a few playful, bantering words, beckoned as a 
sign for him to come up. There was a moment of hesitation on 
the part of the man, and then he ran up the ten or twelve steps 
leading from the garden to the gallery. 

The moment he passed the entrance, Father Austin shut the 
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door. Instantly John Bridell saw that he was in a trap. He 
stood trembling, but defiant. 

“Traitor!” said Roland, advancing menacingly. “It would be 
1 satisfaction to blow your brains out.” 

The man looked at him doggedly. Father Austin placed his 
land on Bridell’s shoulder. 

“Tell me one thing: do these men, any of them, know your 
master by sight ?” 

“ No,” growled the man, his sullen gaze on the ground. 

“T think I see a way out of the darkness,” said Father Austin, 
still keeping his hand on the groom’s shoulder with a grip. 
“ Roland, you must fly, and let me take your place. Do not speak, 
let me do as I will; they must eventually release me, and before 
they discover their mistake you will be in safety.” 

“Father, I cannot let you sacrifice yourself for me,” began 
Roland. 

Cynthia entreated him to listen, to seek for safety in flight. 
She had apparently no thought for any possible danger which 
might accrue to the generous priest. Overcome by the united 
entreaties of Father Austin and of his betrothed, the young 
Squire at length consented. It seemed clear that their confessor 
could not run much danger, there was nothing to implicate him, 
and he enforced his arguments by drawing forth the list of names, 
and tearing it into minute particles, some of which he scattered 
to the winds, and some ground beneath his heel. 

No time was now to be lost. Father Austin undertook to break 
the news to the mother and aunt, who were yet unconscious of 
the thunderbolt ready to burst over their heads. He was calm as 
death now. Scarcely twenty-five minutes passed ere Roland 
Hillingdon left the house, dressed plainly, without much attempt 
at disguise, attended by his own man, the traitor John Bridell 
being safely locked within the gallery where he had been trapped. 
Father Austin had promised the fellow forgiveness and reward if 
he would fall into his plans. 

The confessor had remained with Roland during the time he 
was dressing for the journey, Cynthia having gone to her mother. 
A few words from Father Austin had informed the elder ladies of 
the state of affairs. It was a terrible blow to them, for it was the 
first intimation they had of the dangerous game in which the 
young Squire was engaged. He saw Roland Hillingdon depart, 
and then went back to the Squire’s room. Throwing off his own 
priestly garb, he quickly replaced it by a suit belonging to Roland, 
for both men were of similar height, though otherwise entirely 
different in personal appearance. Thus attired with a peruke and 
a three-cornered hat he was a tolerably presentable representative 
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of the master of Hillingden, to any one who had never seen the 
latter. 

John Bridell was scarcely to be relied on, but on the one hand, 
he had the promise of pardon for a crime already half repented, 
on the other, of a bullet through his brain if he played false. 
The priest went to the gallery where Bridell was still confined. 
There was a pre-concerted signal by which in case of any mis- 
carriage of the arranged plan, the groom was to let the officer 
commanding the surprise party know where he was. 

The priest, his finger on the trigger of a pistol concealed by 
the broad skirt of his laced coat, stood near the door, fearing foul 
play on the part of the man who had already proved himself such 
a traitor. He had drawn the bolts, and waited with a calm, white 
face and set teeth. 

The leader of the party, guided by Bridell’s whistled tune—the 
notes of which were uncertain and quavering—appeared, followed 
by his men. John Bridell held up his finger as pre-covcerted, 
and pointed to Father Austin. 

“ Sir,” said the officer, “ you are my prisoner. I arrest you in 
the name of the King, as a rebel and a conspirator. Here is my 
warrant. My orders are to take you alive or dead. You will 
come quietly, I trust.” 

“T do not intend to offer resistance—it would be useless,” 
coldly replied the disguised man. “Do as you will, I am 
prepared.” 

He was hurried away, and obliged to mount a horse which had 
been brought from the stables for him, ready saddled. Then the 
party set off towards London. 

The second night of this journey they stopped at a little road- 
side inn. Father Austin, one of the men being placed on guard 
just within the door, was permitted to have a separate chamber. 
He was sitting moodily by the table when he heard voices without. 

“ That Squire Hillingdon! By my faith, you’ve made a fine 
mistake. That’sno more Squire Hillingdon than you are. You've 
been tricked, my friend.” 

A few hastily whispered words followed. Then there was the 
sound of retreating footsteps. 

Father Austin looked at the soldier who had been placed as his 
guard. It was impossible to tell from the man’s stolid face 
whether he had caught those jeering sentences or no. However, 
it did not make much difference in this desperate situation. 

“ See here, my good fellow,” said he. “ We are staying in this 
place until daybreak. Several hours will elapse before we are 
disturbed. If you will agree to let me escape, I will give you 
the contents of my purse ”—jingling it before his face. 
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The man’s eyes glittered, than dulled again, and he shook his 
head. It was evident he had not heard those fatal words which 
some one had uttered. No persuasions could move him. At last 
the prisoner, on whose brain a circlet of fire seemed pressing, 
sprang upon him, and there was a struggle. 

The priest did not hope to escape. 

He was simply courting death, as a release from the agony 
which he suffered. 

A cry from the half-strangled guard brought up a mingled 
crowd—his comrades first. 

As they burst into the narrow chamber, there was a report of 
firearms. The soldier had succeeded in drawing his pistol, and a 
well directed bullet had stretched the unhappy priest dead. 

Father Austin had expired without a groan. One word alone 
passed his lips— 

“Cynthia!” 

E C. NEEDHAM. 





THE ROMANCE OF OLD BOOKS. 


At the present moment the system of “Old Book dealing” has 
been so perfected or methodized that the days for the patient ex- 
plorer going his rounds with the certainty of “picking up,” as 
it was called, some treasure or rarity are quite gone. The value 
of everything really worth anything is known to all and each, 
und no hunting in “ book boxes,” or on the outside shelves of the 
stall, will discover a prize. The luck of finding an old quarto 
Shakespeare bound up with a lot of tracts is gone forever. How- 
ever, the man of taste and judgment may still make his rounds 
and find pleasure in redeeming many a pretty and useful volume, 
worth much more to him than the shilling or two he pays. 

The “old book” sellers of London and of portions of the 
country are an interesting class—many enthusiasts, all knowing 
their business thoroughly, and some having that pleasant quaint- 
ness which has often come from living retired in dark Rem- 
brandtish shops, among antique and musty volumes. The 
amount of bibliographic lore they acquire and spend over 
their “ works” in the catalogue is often surprising. They maintain 
a correspondence with half the literary men of the kingdom, and 
this adds a tone to their class. These again rely on their humble 
friends and assistants, who, if you are known to be in want of 
some special work, exert themselves and put certain “ sleuth 
hounds ”—well known to the trade, with a strange faculty for 
“ nosing” books—on the track. Most littératewrs will admit that 
they always find in good catalogues agreeable and piquant reading, 
and there are some—such as Ridler’s, of Booksellers’ Row; Salkeld’s, 
George’s, Bennett’s of Birmingham—most entertaining. My 
worthy ally of Booksellers’ Row has a style of his own, and T 
often envy his readiness of knowledge and resource. His bazaar 
has an antique look; the venerable boxes and shelves look into 
the street—within are the darkened chambers where old monks 
might be at work. No enthusiast of printing could describe 
with more appropriateness the merits and charms of his tomes. 


Here is an honest bit of enthusiasm : 


63 ALDINE.—Hieronymi ELra@antissiME, 2 vols in 1, thick folio, rubricated 
throughout in red and blue, (with the exc-ption of a slight waterstain) a VERY FINE 
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LARGE COPY OF THIS NOBLE VOLUME OF EARLY Typocrapny, new calf gilt, EXCEEDINGLY 
RARE, £2 12s. 6d. 


Venet., A pe Toresanis pe Avsta, 1488. 
This interesting publication is connected with the early Aldine Press, the Printer 
being the Father in Law and afterwards Partner of the elder Aldus. Dibdin says 
of this volume “If the lover of fine and legible printing wishes for a specimen of 
one of the choicest productions of the XV. Century, let him lose no oppertunity 
of obtaining the present impression, when a reasonable hope of its possession is 
held out to him, nor is the work less intrinsically valuable than its exterior form 
is inviting.” A nobler Book cannot grace the shelves of any collection, 


Or better still: 


110 BOCCACCIO’s (Giovanni) I Decameron 1527, thick 12mo, the very rare Evzevir 
UNCASTRATED EDITION, MOST BEAUTIFUL Copy, green morocco super extra, gold line 
borders on sides, and richly tooled insides of covers in gold,’ gilt edges, VERY RAKE, 
£3 18s. Amst., Exzevir, 1665. 

Copies of this edition have been selling from 200 to 300 frances in Paris. Beckford 
copy not so fine as present copy sold for £9 Tos. 


Also 


495 Boragine (3. de) Lecenna Aurea, that is to say in Englishe the Golden 
Legende (translated by W. Caxton), black letter, woodcuts, wants all before 
C. 
in the old style, £24, Westmestre, by Wyllyam Caxton (Wynkyn de Worde), 1493. 


Now here surely all was en régle and complete. But hear 
the bibliopole on his wares : 


One of the most interesting, typographical rarities extant, giving rise to a curious 
vontroversy as to whether the book was printed by Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde. The 
objectors allow the type to be Caxton’s, but persist that the latter.portion was executed 
ly Wynkyn de Worde with those types. Why then was Caxton’s Device added (as in 
this copy is clearly to be seen)? To which they reply “ De Worde added it out of 
respect to his great master.”—Most impotent conclusion! Dibdin says—‘I have no 
doubt that this edition was printed by Caxton, as the type clearly denotes.” It is 
a'so in the list of Books printed by Caxton. This is a very cheap specimen of Cax- 
ton’s Press, Alchorne’s copy (imperfect) having sold for £82 19s. 


For this doubtful treasure, £24 was asked, and it seems little 
enough, for at a sale in 1827 Herbert’s copy sold for £1 13s.! 

Many of these men have been writers themselves, such as 
Hindley, who has worked on Catnach literature—street cries, 
ballads, &e. One of the most interesting of this class was an old 
and rather wizened man, who, when dealing, invariably pointed his 
speech with a succession of short grunts, increasing in intensity as 
he grew obdurate, disappearing wholly when the bargain was a very 
good one for him. He lived in a little den of books, and, for a 
purchase, was usually interrupted when pursuing “his literary 
uvocations.” He was easy to sell, but terrible to the peripatetic 
vendor of a stray volume. Yet this man had a simplicity worthy 
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of Goldsmith—wrote in a charming, easy, unaffected style ; indeed, 
he had once been a schoolmaster. He collected folk-lore, and at 
last made a collection of stories of fairies, &c., which he had 
picked up himself, and which Macmillan published with much 
success. He signed himself quaintly a “ Philomath.” He had 
never been in London or the great cities, and once wrote to me 
that he “could picture me sitting some fine summer's evening 
with a book under the trees in T rafalgar Square.” 

To the book-fancier one of his most agreeable moments is the 
anticipation or enjoyment of some famous sale. It is much—though 
you may not acquire them—to have the inspection and hz indling 
of the richest and most costly treasures of the library, and the 
clever and judicious bibliomane may, in a course of searching, edu- 
cate himself as a connoisseur would in a picture gallery, into 
perfect knowledge and familiarity. You feel a superiority, too, 
to the foolish amateur who has paid his hundreds for the right or 
possession and an occasional glance, while he sometimes becomes 
wholly forgetful of his property. On a great day or days at Sotheby's 
—not the sale days, which are theatrical, but the quiet or view 
days, when you can inspect and compare at leisure, for hours if 
you will—there is a charm and instruction in this very pleasant 

task which would have delighted the Doctor himself, or the 
caashaabe erudite author of “ Mores Catholici.” 

The last four years have been notable for some famous sales ; 
and opportunities, which will not occur again, have been offered of 
seeing some of the most famous books in the world. Indeed, all 
the masterpieces of printing have been laid open in the Sunder- 
land, Hamilton, Beckford, and Syston Park sales. 

The earlier months of the year 1881 were notable for the 
announcement that went forth that the Blenheim library was 
shortly to be sold. Already the fine collection known as the 
“ Marlborough gems,” and which had been celebrated in a volume, 
had been disposed of en bloc to a private purchaser. The books 
were now to follow, and the year of grace 1884 has seen the gems 
of the Picture Gallery— great and famous works of Velasquez and 
Raphael and Rubens—sold to various purchasers. Soon the halls 
of the great palace will be left vacant and the walls stripped. 

The news of the coming sale fluttered the book-collecting and 
bookselling circles all over the world, for it was known that this 
Sunderland Library was among the most famous, and stored with 
articles that would have rejoiced a Frognall Dibdin to celebrate. 
The sale was fixed for December 1, 1881, and occupied ten days, 
during which Messrs. Puttick’s historical rooms were crowded 
with buyers from the chief capitals of Europe. The books them- 
selves astonished many who were not curious or interested in such 
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things, from their magnificent character, though it was remarked 
that the old calf bindings had been neglected, and were in rather 
sorry condition. On the stalls now are often seen those stray 
volumes, with the florid arms and escutcheons on the sides. 

The first portion was announced as being a remarkable collection 
of the Greek and Roman classical writers, in first, early, and rare 
editions, with a large series of early-printed bibles, in various 
languages; rare editions of the great Italian writers, notably 
Dante, Boccacio, Petrarch, and Ariosto ; rare chronicles in Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, and French; many very curious tracts 
relating to English and French politics, with first editions of the 
writings of the chief French, Italian, and Spanish poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It contained the first editions (Hditiones Principes), nearly 
eighty in number, of all the Greek and Roman classics and 
classical writers, besides numerous other early editions in profu- 
sion, innumerable bibles, polyglot and others. But what this 
collection was chiefly remarkable for was the vast number of books 
printed upon vellum, and which it was claimed was not rivalled 
in this respect by any library in Europe. There were no less than 
Fifty-eight of these choice and desirable works, most of them 
belonging to the “ incunables,” or to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, noble, splendid works, most of them set off with 
illuminated borderings on the front leaf, and with initials in gold 
and colour at the beginning of every chapter. 

There were sold an Anacreon on vellum, “ perhaps the only 
copy known,” for £221 ;an Ariosto for £300, the Romance of King 
Arthur, a manuscript with annotations for £535; the “ fourth 
printed book with a date,” to wit “ Balbus de Gama,” for £285. 
There were no less than 166 rare bibles set up for sale, of which 
Cardinal Ximenes’ famous “ Polyglot” of 1514, in six volumes, 
brought £195. And here, too, appeared the famous “ Fust” 
bible of 1462, printed on vellum, a copy of which, at the Perkins’ 
sale, astounded all by the price it brought of £780. But here 
the beholders were electrified at the price of £1,600. 

The excitement of the sale was caused by the two editions of 
Boccaccio. The first is stated to have been the “ first book printed 
at Bruges,” by one Colard Masision, who was related to our Cax- 
ton. This volume was measured with nice accuracy, being 144 
inches by 93. It was sold for £960. But then the decks were 
cleared for the Boccaccio, the famous “ first edition of the Deca- 
meron with a date,” of “extraordinary rarity.” It was “ printed 
in Roman letters, lines without numerals, catchwords, or signa- 
tures, four leaves missing, the plain margin of columns 212, 242, 
259, and 260 mended, two corners defective.” It measured 123 
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inches by 84, being nearly an inch taller and half an inch wider 
than the Roxburghe copy, and made such a sensation at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century and realized such a sum at the sale 
of the library of John Ker, third Duke of Roxburghe, in 1812, as no 
single printed volume ever did before or since. I allude to the 
only perfect copy known of the world-famous edition of “ The 
Decamerone of Boccaccio,” a small folio printed by Christopher 
Valdarfar, Venice, 1471, black letter, in faded yellow morocco 
binding and originally published, it is believed, for about ten 
shillings. 

Dr. Dibdin, who styled this auction the Waterloo of Book Sales, 
gives a graphic description of it in the “ Ninth Day of the Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,” volume iii., pages 62 and 117, from which 
we gather that notably three noble candidates had gathered to 
the field, the Duke of Devonshire (who at the same sale gave 
£1,060 for Caxton’s “ Histories of Troy”), Earl Spencer, and the 
Marquis of Blandford (afterwards Duke of Marlborough). The 
scene is described by Dr. Dibdin with bated breath. The sale 
was held at the duke’s rooms in St. James’ Square in 1812, where 
the bibliomaniacal duke had expired, his bedroom adjoining his 
beloved library. The scene, the eagerness, the prices given, vast 
for those days, were extraordinary. 

Mr. Evans prefaced the sale of the articles by an appropriate 
oration, concluding by informing the company of the regret and 
even anguish of heart expressed by a foreign connoisseur that 
the Imperial library of France had not a copy. It was known, 
however, that an agent of Bonaparte was present. 

Silence followed the address. “On his right hand, leaning 
against the wall, stood Earl Spencer; a little lower down and 
standing at right angles with his lordship appeared the Marquis 
of Blandford. The duke, I believe, was not then present; but 
my Lord Althorp stood a little behind to the right of his father. 

“The honour of making the first bid was due to a gentleman 
from Shropshire, who seemed almost electrified at his own 
temerity in offering ‘100 guineas.’ Soon, however, the bidding 
rose to 500 guineas (the sum Beloe had prophesied it would fetch). 
At length 1,000 guineas is named by the Earl Spencer, to which 
the Marquis of Blandford quietly added ‘ten.’ From this point 
these two worthy noblemen were the only bidders, neither evine- 
ing any desire to yield. ‘£2,000, says the marquis! For a 
quarter of a minute the earl hesitated, at length he boldly cries, 
*£2,250;’ nothing daunted, the marquis as quietly adds his 
usual ‘ten;’ and after due and deliberate suspension ‘in ’mid 
air, down drops the hammer before the amazed and excited 
auditory at the last-named handsome figure, namely, £2,260. 
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“When the marquis bid the last £10 Lord Spencer said, ‘ I bow 
to you. Presently, after the marquis offered his hand to Lord 
Spencer, saying, ‘ We are good friends still,’ his lordship replied, 
‘Perfectly, indeed I am obliged to you.’ ‘Soam I to you,’ said 
the marquis, ‘so the obligation is mutual.’ He declared it was 
his intention to have gone to £5,000.” 

He had another copy, but which wanted five leaves, so that, as 
his disappointed rival remarked, he might be said to have given the 
sum for five leaves. The book itself, the subject of this mad and 
ridiculous contest, the edition of 1471, printed by Valdarfar, was 
described as being certainly one of the scarcest, if not the scarcest 
book that ever existed. It has now for upwards of three hundred 
years preserved its uniqueness. It is known that it was a bone 
of contention among the collectors in the reign of the first two 
Georges. Lord Sunderland had seen it and Lord Orford cast a 
longing eye upon it, but it was secured by a Duke of Roxburghe 
before 1740 for 100 guineas. It had probably escaped combustion 
by being lettered on the back, “ Concilium Tridenti.” “TI have a 
perfect recollection,” goes on Dibdin, “of this volume in the 
library of the duke. It had a faded yellow morocco binding, and 
vas a sound rather than a fine copy.” 

About this work hovers a sort of bibliographical romance. But 
three copies are known ; one in Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp ; 
one in the Sunderland; and the third said to be in the National 
Library at Paris—but “a cruelly washt and cropt ” thing. 

So resolved was the marquis upon the acquisition of this work, 
that he was prepared to give £5,000 to obtain it; the sub- 
ject of this struggle subsequently came, at the sale of the 
Marquis of Blandford’s library in 1819, into the possession of the 
Earl Spencer for the sum of £918, in whose library at Althorp it 
now rests. The earl had the book bound in the most superb 
style by Charles Lewis, having the arms of the Duke of Roxburghe 
within, and his own without, on dark green. In 1497 the work 
was publicly burnt, and copies in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century were scarce, and this identical copy, it is thought, owed 
its safety to the ingenuity of a former owner, a Jesuit, who had 
it lettered on the back “Concilium Tridenti,” and was so 
accidentally discovered by a bookworm. It came into the posses- 
sion of an ancestor of the Duke of Roxburghe, previous to the 
year 1740, at the price of £100, then considered an extravagant 
sum. How it first reached the duke was curiously explained 
by Mr. G. Nicol, the “ Septuagenarian,” to Beloe, from which 
it appears that this copy came into the hands of a London book- 
seller, who showed it to Lord Orford and Lord Sunderland, then 
the great collectors of books, and competitors for rare publica- 
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tions, and asked 100 guineas for it, which they hesitated to 
give. Whilst they were deliberating, an ancestor of the duke’s 
saw and purchased the volume. The two noble collectors were 
invited to dinner, and the subject of Boccace being purposely 
introduced, Lord Orford and Lord Sunderland began to talk of 
this particular copy. The Duke of Roxburghe told them that he 
thought he could show them a copy of this edition, which they 
defied him to exhibit. To their mortification and chagrin he 
produced the book in question. 

It may be said that foreign writers and book fanciers were as 
much amused as astonished at this altered price, and threw serious 
doubts on the rarity of the volume. 

There were other extraordinary prices brought for objects that 
seem quite beyond their value, as, for instance, that “ collection 
of twopenny portraits of criminals,” which fetched £94, and the 
selection of old h: ufpenny ballads, which would have delighted 
Macaulay, “pasted in three volumes,” and fetching £477. 

Caxton’s “ Recueil” was also the subject of another ridiculous 
contest. This was the first book printed inthe English language, 
but it wanted the last leaf. Lord Spencer had a copy that wanted 
the first. It had been sold at the Stevens’ sale, and secured by 
the enthusiastic earl for £200. Sir Mark Sykes, Lord Blandford, 
and Mr. Ridgway, acting for the Duke of Devonshire, contested 
for it. Sir Mark retired when he reached £500; the marquis 
went to £1,000. “Let them be guineas,” cried Mr. Ridgway, 
and the baffled marquis making no sign, the book became the 
property of the Duke. Why,” says Dibdin pathetically, in a 
letter, “tear open wounds which promise in due time to be 
closed. More mischief has ensued, more bibliomanaical wretched- 
ness has ensued than the healing influence of an undisturbed 
century may be able to counterbalance. It has been a sort of 
book earthquake.” These people seem to have lost their wits! 

As an illustration of the “ ups and downs” of sales, there were 
here offered no less than ten “Wynkyn de Wordes,” with 
a “Pynson and a Wyer,” all “slim and slender articles,” and 
which brought £538. Yet all these rar ities had actually formed 
a single volume when in Dr. Farmer's S possession, and at his sale 
fetched the contemptible sum of twenty guineas! 

sThis forty-two days’ sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s Library 
(18th May to 8th July, 1812) produced £23,341, having, it is 
believed, cost the noble bibliopole not more than £5,000. The 
catalogue was compiled by G. W. Nicol, and Evans, who sold 
it, here commenced his career of auctioneer. 

Dr. Dibdin and Joseph Hazlewood were instrumental in found- 
ing a club of noblemen and gentlemen, limited to forty members, 
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called the Roxburghe club, which was inaugurated at the Old St. 
Alban’s Tavern, London, and dates from Thursday, 17th June, 
1812, each member undertaking to give to his brother Rox- 
burghers, in turn, a volume printed for the special occasion. It 
is now, however, arranged that an annual subscription of five 
guineas is received, which is devoted to the publication of some 
unpublished MS., or the reprint of some rare and valuable work. 
The collected works of the club always realize high prices, At 
Lang’s sale in 1828, thirty-nine volumes fetched £111 6s.; Hazle- 
wood’s in 1834, forty-four volumes, £115; Sir F. Freeling in 1834, 
forty-four volumes, £90; Harvard’s in 1858, sixty-one volumes 
(sold separately) produced £125 2s. 

With this tradition, one of the cherished glories of the book- 
auction room, it may be conceived how eagerly, after an interval 
of nearly seventy years, the re-appearance of such a treasure was 
looked for. Still, with all the speculation, it brought but £585, 
a vast sum certainly, but still a sad falling off as compared with 
the £918, and the enormous £2,260. 

The second edition of the same book brought £400. Later 
came some astonishing prices; a superb “St. Augustin de 
Civitate,” printed by Jenson, on vellum, produced £1,000! 
Bourbet’s * L’Amoroux,” £640; and the ** Voyages de Bry ” (anno. 
1590) in a few parts, the astonishing sum of £750. The grand 
competitors through the various contests were Mr. Quaritch of 
Piccadilly, and a foreign dealer, M. Techener, who contended with 
each other regardless of limit; but it was rumoured that each 
represented intluential patrons, such as Baron Rothschild of Paris, 
the Duc d’Aumale, and other connoisseurs. The total cash received 
during these ten days was nineteen thousand three hundred and_ 
seventy three pounds, ten and sixpence! No wonder the hopes 
of the family ran high as to the prospective gains. But these 
fell off considerably, and never approached that magnificent return. 

The next portion was distinguished by some superb works, such 
as the first edition of “Cicero’s Letters,” printed at Rome by 
Pannartz in 1467. The edition consisted of only 275 copies. A 
certain Abbé Laire has declared that the book is worth its 
weight in gold; and the auctioneer, in a very natural rapture, 
protested—“no words can describe the beauty of the present 
copy. It is ubsolutely perfect in every particular, and as clean 
and almost as brilliant as when first issued.” I fancy the worthy 
abbé was about right in his mode of estimation, for 295 sovereigns, 
the price it brought, would all but weigh it down in the scale. 
The cynosure of this portion of the sale was the “ Durandus on 
the Divine Offices,” printed by Fust and Schoiffer so early as 
1459, being finished, as the careful printers tell us at the end, on 
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October 5. This precious volume is the third printed with a 
date, and it would seem is not printed with metal type. Yet, 
wonderful to relate, this experiment, as it were, is an admirable 
piece of work, and excels any modern attempt in its art and 
everything else. It was impossible not to look on such an early 
effort of the Press without awe and reverence. For this ancient 
tome £800, less ten, was given. Many valuable books went at 
extraordinary low prices—for odd shillings and half-crowns ; and 
the skilled amateur, for months afterwards, might have seen, on 
the various stalls, innumerable “desirable” lots to be secured “ for 
a song.” Shrewd American dealers bought enormous quantities, 
en gros, as it were, of these serviceable works, and shipped them 
home. 

The total results amounted to over fifty-seven thousand 
pounds ! 

Of “ Petrarch,” always a rare book, there were over fifty rare 
editions, one notabie one—*I Triumphi”—printed in 1488, 
adorned even at that early era with engravings both on wood and 
metal. It fetched the astonishing sum of £1,950. The splendid 
“ Pliny,” by De Spira, with all its illuminations, brought £82; 
but Jenson’s edition, in 1472, in its blue morocco jacket, sold for 
£220. Then we come to a choice “ mouth-watering” volume 
indeed, “ Quintilian,” printed at Rome in 1470—the binding 
“old red morocco, gilt and gauffred edges” (one likes the word), 
on vellum of extraordinary rarity; since Brunet could only quote 
the present copy, on the authority of Dibdin. “ The first page 
is splendidly illuminated with a tasteful and highly-finished 
design of floreate scroll work, having a crest of a stag’s head 
in lower margins, and there are twelve beautifully illuminated 
initials in the same style as the scroll work of the first page.” 
But time is a fly in the ointment, for the first and last 
leaves are slightly “wormed.” It brought £290. There were 
many editions of “ Rabelais,” notably a little red and black 
Gothic letter, “ narrow 12mo., a precious and most rare volume” 
indeed, and considered “ the most ancient edition with a decisive 
date.” £320 was the price. Three grand books were the “ De 
Spira” (Virgil), 1470; “The Aldine” (Homer), on vellum, 1504 ; 
and the “ Ptolemy,” of 1490, which brought £810, £525, and 
£450 respectively. The first edition of Virgil was in folio, printed 
at Rome by Sweyheym and Pannartz, though others think that 
printed at Venice by Vindelin de Spira, folio 1470, was the first. 
Both editions are very scarce. The first-named was found in a 
monastery at Suabia. The monks parted with it for as much 
“ flock as was worth seven guineas to a kind friend and acquaint- 
ance.” This gentleman sold it again to an English dealer in 
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books for £50, and it ultimately reached the library of Earl 
Spencer at a cost, according to Beloe, of £400. The Aldine 
Virgil, 8vo., 1501, sold at Dent’s sale for £23 2s. being the first 
book in the Italic type. 

But the sale of a more interesting and brilliant collection was 
now tocome. The Duke of Hamilton had married the daughter 
of the well-known Mr. Beckford, a virtuoso of the old magnifi- 
cent school, albeit eccentric. He was a writer, too, of no mean 
capacity and much picturesque power. His son-in-law had also a 
taste for rare and costly books, though in a different direction ; 
and the two splendid collections, after the deaths of their owners, 
were under the same roof at Hamilton Palace, though kept 
apart and distinct. The Beckford was noted for the superb 
collections of bindings—not only beautiful bindings in them- 
selves, but remarkable as having come from the collections of 
famous amateurs of binding. There were also in profusion works 
from the libraries “ of Popes and Cardinals, Kings and Queens of 
France, Grand Seigneurs of all kinds, whose books glittered in 
gold and devices of their owners.” Folios from the Papal palace and 
from Cardinals are usually sumptuous-looking things, from the 
splendid golden escutcheons,tiaras and cross-keys, and the cardinal’s 
hat displayed on old crimson morocco. Here, too, were the 
finest productions of the finest binders—Le Gascon, Paldeloup, 
Derome, Thouvenin, Monnier, Desseuit, Nicholas and Clovis 
Eve, Roffet Le Fau Meux, Ruette, Boyet, Baumgarten, Kaltheeber, 
Staggemeier, Walther, Roger Payne, Welkher, Hering, Charles 
Lewis, Bedford. There were many books from libraries of royal 
and other amateurs known to be “nice” in the matter of bind- 
ings, or sumptuous in their tastes. Then there were books that 
be longed to Francis I., Henry III. & IV., Louis XIV., Marguerite 
de Valois, to famous Popes, to Christiana of Sweden, James L., 
(Jueen Anne, Queen Mary II., and George IV.; besides books 
from such famous libraries as that of the Duke of Grammont, and 
Montmorency, Villars, and Richelieu (what a ring in these august 
names !), Prince de Soubise, Prince Talleyrand, Duchess of Berry, 
the Italian families of Cornaro Contarini, and “all arranged in 
magnificent coatings, displaying the exquisite biblopegistic skill ” 
of every celebrated binder. 

There were here some specimens of binding from the libraries, 
as from that of Maioli, that brought absurd prices, solely for the 
devices and bindings. Thus a “ Boccaccio,” in one volume, 
“Thomas Maioli et Amicor,” on reverse his motto, “ inimici mei 
mea mihi non me mihi,” very rare, brought 4 £365. A “ Book of 
Hours,” with “Grolier tooling,” fetched £349. Of all these 
choice works those belonging to Grolier’s library seem to be most 
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recherché, and fetch prices that seem extravagant, if not ridiculous. 
They are bound with exquisite taste, elaborately ornamented with 
gilt tooling and scrolls, his name and device, “J. Grolierii et 
Amicorum,” stamped upon the covers. The “ Toison d’or,” by 
le Gascon, 1563, but having the floriated arms of the Duc 
de Guise painted on the side, brought £405. A rare Scotch 
work, of poetical translation of psalms, is a beautiful copy 
in olive morocco, the sides and back covered with gold 
tooling, in the Grolier style, the first arms of Thuanus forming 
the centre ornament, fetched £310. But the following, for its 
associations and general beautifyings, was one of the gems of the 
sale :—A beautiful copy of the “ Heptameron of Marguerite de 
Valois,” which belonged to Louis XIV., bound in brown morocco 
extra, with elegant border, on which are introduced the crown, 
fleur de lys, stag, cock and star, having as a centre ornament the 
arms of France, all worked in gold, lined with vellum, covered 
with gold tooling, having “ May, 1695,” in the centre, gilt 
marbled edges by Ruettes, brought 4 £406. No wonder. 

A copy of the “ Pastor: il of Longus,” printed by Didot, on 
vellum, for Junot, Duke of Abrantes, and illustrated with some 
drawings by Prudhon, was disposed of at his sale for £73—thought 
to be a great price. Here it fetched £900. A magnificent 
specimen of Monnier’s binding brought £530. Smith’s “ History 
of Virginia,” with the arms of the Dukes of Richmond, £605; 
Jenson’s Bible of 1476, £380; a collection of architectural draw- 
ings, by Cerceau, £400; a set of Gilray’ s caricatures, £565, and 
the “ Marvel,” three volumes, containing five hundred of Van- 
dyck’s own engraving, an enormous sum ; the purchaser was one 
M. Thibardbeau. 

The Syston Park Library, which was a model for the splendid 
condition of its treasures, offered a curious effect, from the 
quality and rather monotonous tone of the binding, which were fine 
for the most part. What the connoisseur noticed was the absence 
of style and character, every work being plentifully overlaid with 
gilding. But no volume had a character of his own, and there 
was a strangely universal lack of appropriateness in the dress 
adopted foreach. The stately “Fifteeners,” as they are vulgarly 
termed, the grand old signors of the early | years of printing, so 
noble and dignified, were all dressed in a sort of buff coating, 
their backs squared and stiff, the lettering thin and poor, and not 
very brilliant. Elaborate tooling on a pale yellow ground is not 
effective. How different the character imparted by the old 
bindings. The rich, deep-toned crimson morocco, and the sparing 
use of gold, was a more appropriate voquelawre for these 
hidalgos. They gave a sinuosity to the sides which bent inwards 
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to the edges of the leaves, while the rounding of the backs and 
the bold ribs furnished detail and protection. The remarkable 
feature of this library was the collections of first editions of the 
Classies—books almost like MS., so rare and sumptuous are they; 
we look on these with admiration, reverence and wonder. They 
suggest old Venetian portraits, so stately and noble are they, so 
rich and costly, and elegant in their material. As was justly said 
by a critic: * Those who admire the magnificent editiones prvn- 
cipes of the Classics from the famous early presses of Italy and 
France, when the printer was the rival of the painter in the 
love and worship of his art, will find an ample feast of delight in 
reviewing a collection wonderfully fine for condition and remark- 
able beyond most for completeness. Almost the only lacune are 
the absence of a Phadrus and the want of one volume of the 
Ovid first edition of 1471 of three volumes, the rarest of all, and 
of which only one perfect copy is known, the first book printed at 
Bologna, and of which Brunet had never known a copy sold in bis 
time. Many are the choice editions of the Aldines and Elzevirs, 
several on vellum or large paper, generally in exceptionally good 
condition and superb bindings from the libraries of such high 
historic repute as those of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Marguerite de 
Valois, Diane de Poictiers Barbarigo, Doge of Venice, and Catha- 
rine de’ Medici, Thuanus, Maioli, De Menars, Grolier and of more 
modern collectors.” 

In printing, binding, &c., this collection was amazingly rich: 
witness the noble folio in Grolier style by Clovis Eve, distin- 
guished as much by the exquisite style of the design as by the 
polished condition and extraordinary finish of the work, which is 
elaborately tooled and painted in compartments. It was bound for 
a collector whose name it bears—R. D. Manaldi—but who is now 
unknown to fame, though his splendid book has a high pedigree 
from the library of Thuanus and the Marquis de Menars, who, how- 
ever, was vain enough to stamp his arms in gaudy gold in the very 
centre of the beautiful design of Clovis Eve. The book itself, 
which measures 14in. by 10in., is of no great merit—Vite Leonis 
X. et Hadriani VI. et Card. Columbe, Florence, 1548. Another 
singularly interesting book is Grolier’s own dedication copy of 
Rhodoginus, Antique Lectiones, with a beautifully-painted large 
monogram of all the letters of his name in capitals interlaced, 
and on another page bearing the dedication and arms finely 
painted in gold and colours, with his mottoes. This is the Aldine 
folio of 1516, but it has unfortunately lost the original binding, 
and appears now in plain green morocco by Roger Payne. One 
of the rarest of the early Greek books is the Lascaris (No. 1,106) 
Grammatica Greca, the first Greek book printed and the first 
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edition of this, which is a small 4to., printed at. Milan, 1476. 
Only five or six copies are known; the one in the British Museum 
was picked up by Mr. Pryse Lockhart Gordon in 1800 for his 
friend Dr. Burney, and was after his death sold to the British 
Museum for the extraordinary price of £600. The copy before 
us is a large and fine one, with rough leaves, initial letters and 
arms of Barbaro illuminated, and altogether a very covetable 
treasure for the bookworm. 

It is within the last two or three years that an eager quest for 
early copies and first editions of Dickens’ works has developed to 
an extraordinary degree. Everything written by this master, when 
in its “first state,” fetches the most extravagant prices. All 
sorts of refinements or variations are carefully noted, to enhance 
the price. This is owing to the competition in the American 
market, where everything connected with Dickens is sought for 
and cherished. His name is now “ well up,” as it is called in the 
bibliomaniacal market. Within the last two years a new “sense” 
has been created by two or three enterprising London booksellers, 
who have contrived to stimulate an eager demand for early copies 
and editions. Nothing would have caused so much amusement 
to the amiable and brilliant founder of this journal had he been 
assured that one of the shapes in which his posthumous fame 
would have been celebrated was to be a mania for collecting “ early, 
clean or uncut” copies of his works, in various “ states” and con- 
ditions! This sort of compliment would surely have brought a 
pleasant twinkle to his eye, anticipatory of some quip more pleasant. 
Still he was not indifferent to such treasures, for though always 
careful to preserve for himself the series of his works in due order 
as they were issued, he had little toleration for the “ fads” of the 
biblophilist, as little as he had for the “fads” of any kind. 
Thackeray, it is known, like many other copious writers, used to 
complain rather piteously that he could never lay his hand on, 
or keep a copy of his own book, which were usually begged or 
borrowed, or stolen or givenaway. On the other hand the writer 
of a few books has generally a stock in hand and is ever ready to 
bestow a copy on a favoured friend, enriched with a presentation 
formula in his own autograph. Possessors of early “ Pickwicks” and 
“Sketches by Boz,” and better still of the little tract, “A Sunday 
under Three Heads,” will be astonished to learn what prices can be 
obtained for these rarities, or for a “ Pickwick,” in “fine condition” 
that is in its “original green covers,” “clean,” and, if possible, 
“uneut.” A “ Pickwick” arrayed in its green covers, it may be said, 
should be bound up with these adornments, including all the 
advertisements, the British Museum having ruled the precedent 
in this respect and binding up its magazines in this fashion. A 
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nice point is thus raised, it being-urged that these are legitimate 
and component parts of the work, as being issued with it; more 
especially as among these will be found the two “scarce addresses” 
of the author to the reader. ‘ Nickleby,” and its successors, cost 
from three to four guineas, according to condition, while “ Oliver 
Twist,” owing to the masterly plates by Cruickshank, reaches to 
five and upwards. For here the claims of collectors of Cruick- 
shankana and Dickensana come into conflict. “Sunday under 
Three Heads,” a little pamphlet with illustrations by “ Phiz,” is 
perhaps the rarest of his works, being priced at £7 10s.! 
Next comes “ Great Expectations,” a first edition of which is 
almost impossible to procure, buyers having to be content with a 
first or second volume, making up the rest from the second or 
third. The reason given for this scarcity is a curious one. The 
work was issued in the vulgar “Mudie,” or three-volume form, 
and was thus promptly thumbed, torn, marked, and even dismem- 
bered by the professional reader, whereas the works in numbers 
were bought by private purchasers and preserved for binding. 
Mr. Jarvis indeed pathetically complains ; “ We have had to use 
fourth editions for Vols. 2 and 3. Vol. 1 is a first edition and 
very clean; a complete copy of the first is of extreme rarity, 
and even when offered is generally very dirty in all volumes. When 
it isremembered that the whole of the first issue was sold out 
the day of publication, and the greatest number of them went 
to the libraries, its scarcity is understood.” The little Christmas 
stories, truly charming volumes, gems of art and typography, 
fetch five or six guineas a set, according to condition. We 
remember when they could be procured for three or four shillings 
a piece! What is really introwvable is “The Story of the Bible,” 
“written for my children,” and which, though printed, was, we 
believe never published, and which curiously suggests Charles 
Lamb’s “ Poetry for Children,” of which, after every bookstall 
and bookshop and old library in the kingdom had been ransacked, 
a single copy was at last discovered in Australia. The truth is, 
these early editions of Dickens’ works have great typographical 
merit, are really handsome volumes. Nothing now produced can 
compare with the “Master Humphrey’s Clock,” its large noble 
page and type, and its exquisite Cattermole etchings set in the 
type. 

Mr. Jarvis, an enterprising bookseller in King William Street, 
has recently issued a little “ Dickens’ Catalogue,” containing all 
the works, with additional “ Dickensana,” the whole reaching to 
some four hundred items, all richly bound in “crushed green 
levant morocco by Zaehnsdorf,” and which includes “an almost 
unique collection of portraits, some seventeen in number.” There 
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are the rare play-bills of the amateur performances, the various 
farces and plays he wrote, and which the incautious Mr. Herne 
Shepherd ventured to reprint in two portly volumes, thereby 
bringing down on his head a swift and effectual stroke from Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, who suppressed the work by force of law. Here, 
too, we find all the theatrical adaptations, the imitations, “ catch- 
penny” and otherwise—“ Pickwick Abroad,” “ Pickwick in 
America,” “ The Penny Pickwick by Boz,” “The Peregrinations of 
Pickwick,” “Dombey and Daughters,” by the notorious “ Chief 
Baron ” Nicholson, “ Nickleby Married,” &e. Not long since we 
were shown a little tract issued by Mrs. Seymour, widow of the 
Pickwick artist, written in support of her husband’s claims, and 
for which ten guineas were asked! Even an attenuated little 
volume of poems, by the “ horse-riding” Ada Menken, is much 
sought, owing to a letter of our author which is given in the 
preface. Sam Weller has also been taken in hand by Dickens 
antiquarians, and treatises are written on his origin. A most 
curious feature is that his wonderful descriptive faculty has been 
found of value in recording scenes—the buildings that have now 
been swept away; hence we have volumes on his connection with 
old London and its demolished streets and inns—* Charles Dickens 
in Kent,” “ Rochester and Charles Dickens,” “ Dickens and Old 
London,” “ Dickens in England ”—while one person has used his 
scissors to make up a pleasing little book of sketches of old streets, 
inns, houses, &e., described by the great author. In short, the 
fashion in which this wonderful master has leavened social talk, 
allusions, jokes, characters, places, &c., is one of the most singular 
phenomena, and as unique as it is extraordinary. No other 
writer, save, perhaps, Shakespeare, has been so reprinted or so 
illustrated, and it now looks as though this prestige is entering on 
a new lease. 

This fancy is, however, not so unmeaning or exaggerated as 
might be supposed. It is founded on a certain intrinsic excel- 
lence in the articles that are so recherché. These early editions 
are of a special kind, large in size, handsomely printed, set off 
with effective and characteristic illustrations, while each num- 
ber of the work, being a separate issue, and so far complete, 
received more careful finish and elaboration. Later editions, being 
“cheap,” and thrown off hastily, have really few attractions, and 
there can be little doubt that the printing of our day is inferior. 
Some of the most elegant volumes ever turned out were the 
little Christmas volumes alluded to, in their gold and crimson 
“jackets,” effective and dainty titles, and exquisite engravings. 
The way these are combined with the type—the romance and 
sympathy in the touches—the beauty and dreamy character of 
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the whole, make these most charming little works, and quite account 
for the general desire to possess them. 

The ordinary mortal might esteem himself fairly happy in the 
possession of a good legible copy of “ Pickwick,” which he can 
read with comfort. One more ambitious will show with pride his 
copy of “the original edition, sir,” very rare, and picked up for a 
trifle, and worth gold. Alas! he has but little idea of the 
knowledge, the beauties that go to make up that really perfect 
and entire chrysolite, a first edition of “Pickwick” in a good 
“state.” That it should be “ clean,” “ uncut,” 4.e., the edges not 
pared by the binder’s knife, are mere elementary conditions, but 
there are far more important questions. Are the numbers in the 
original green wrappers with all the advertisements? Has it the 
“suppressed plate” by Seymour? or can it show the “ Buss” 
plates ? and, above all, “the recently-discovered Buss plate of 
the review?” Has it Alfred Crowquill’s set of forty extra illus- 
trations, or the set of thirty-two illustrations by Onwhyn in 
the “ green wrapper,” as originally issued, or the “ twelve curious 
ones” by Strange, with its original cover containing fourteen 
portraits of characters, or Sir John Gilbert’s thirty-two illustra- 
tions, or Leslie’s frontispiece, or finally Mr. Pailthorpe’s twenty- 
four etchings done lately, which it must be said are admirable, 
full of a Cruikshankian spirit. When all these additions have been 
secured, and the whole splendidly and suitably bound in “ whole 
crushed green levant morocco, by Zaehnsdorf in the best style,” 
‘then indeed you may sit down contentedly, i in possession of a real 
first edition of “ Pickw ick,” that is not only “ worth looking at,” 
but worth a great deal of money. 

It is the same with “ Nickleby” and “ Humphrey’s Clock,” for 
which various artists have done extra illustrations, viz., Sibson, 
“ Charley Chalk,” Hablot Browne with his “ eight scarce plates,” 
Peter Palette, Onwhyn, &c. A curious essay indeed might be 
written on these extra illustrations, all of which have an artificial 
and arbitrary air. For the first regular illustrations were done 
under the inspiration and promptings of the writer. Hablot 
Browne, after Copperfield, fell strangely away, and his figures 
seem to have little significance. Yet, still when a change of 
artists was made, none of his successors seem to have caught the 
spirit of the great novelist. It may be repeated, however, that 
some of Mr. Pailthorpe’s are excellent, and the one of the 
Pickwickians leading the horse, and presenting themselves at 
the roadside inn, is in the earliest vein of comedy. 

In this connection may be mentioned the extraordinary Cruick- 
shank controversy, the delusions of an old man, and the claim to 
the inventions or suggestions of part of the story and characters 
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of “ Oliver Twist.” The same claim was made to some of 
Ainsworth’s stories, and finally some members of the Seymour 
family put forward a similar claim. These now seem ludicrous. 
One of the last plates of “ Rose Maylie and Oliver” was so inferior 
it had to be cancelled. “ With reference to the last one,” wrote 
Mr. Dickens, “ without entering into the question of great haste 
or any other cause which may have led to its being what it is, I 
am quite sure there can be little difference of opinion between 
us with respect to the result. May I ask whether you will object 
to designing this plate afresh, and doing so at once in order that 
as few impressions as possible of the present one may go forth.” 
This change was accordingly made; but it will be undisputed 
that “the few impressions” that did go forth have since become 
exceedingly “ precious” and rare. An “ Oliver Twist” with this 
cancelled plate is a thing to be the collector’s glory and pride. 

The “ Memoirs of Grimaldi,” which Dickens revised rather 
than wrote, is also much vecherché on account of its spirited 
etchings by the admirable George. It has become too, a 
favourite book for “ enlarging ” and illustrating. The quaint old 
theatre of Sadler’s Wells, where many of its scenes are laid—the 
old style of entertainment and pictures of old London life, all fur- 
nish, as it were, so many pegs on which to hang the dresses and 
properties of decorations. We find copies offered of this char- 
acter. 


GRIMALDI (Joseph). A number of unique Portraits, Views, Scenes, and Play-* 
bills, Intusrrating THE Memoirs sy “ Boz,” of the greatest of English clowns. 
consisting of engraved and artistically painted portraits in water-colour by the 
artist, H. Browne, representing Grimaldi in private dress and in his favourite 
characters—Tur Times report of his LAST APPEARANCE, together with his fare- 
well speech—interesting scenes of himself and son—views of Sadler's Wells, 
coloured —an etching of the exterior in 1760—Fisnine Scent by Woodward, 1794 

exterior 1813. 2 views —Races in 1826—tue CLown TAVERN opposite. Also 
12 Playbills, 7. J. Covent Garden, in which Grimaldi is east for clown in panto- 
mimes, Harlequin Mother Goose, Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; Asmodeus ; 
Whittington ; Dragon of Wantley; Gulliver; Cinderella; Mother Bunch ; 
Vision of the Sun; Mother Shipton, &e. These have an extra interest, as they 
contain the casts of many of Shakespeare's plays, with such notables as Kemble, 
Young, Cosway, Miss O'Neill, and others, a most interesting collection (40 in all). 


Mrs. Seymour’s pamphlet on the claims of her husband, 
another illustrator, was priced at ten guineas; and “ Eva,” 
the little green pamphlet, prepared for the ‘“ Readings,” 
“ Dombey and Son,” “ Christmas Card,” &c., and sold at the doors 
for a shilling, are now rarities, and fetch a pound or pounds. The 
great “ Edition de luxe,” issued at vast trouble and expense, is 
deseribed as “splendidly printed in large type, and illustrated 
with upwards of 700 engravings, including the whole of the 
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original plates by George Cruickshank, Seymour, H. K. Browne, 
Maclise, &c., executed on china paper in 30 vols., imp. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut, published at £40, and offered for £24, and of 
which the edition was limited to 1,000 copies.” 

Not long ago there was an “ Oliver Twist ” for sale, “a very 
fine copy in maroon morocco, super extra, uncut, top edges gilt.” 
What a rich luxurious unctiousness in this, as though in enjoy- 
ment of a ripe pear! and which had three original drawings 
inserted, on which was a pencilled note, “Sketches and sugges- 
tions for Mr. C. Dickens, the writer—G. Cruickshank!” Then 
comes the literature of the controversy as to the suggestion of 
Fagan in his cell, &c., a curious hallucination on the part of the 
great etcher; and not long ago these were in the market. 

There lives and flourishes in London a litiératewr whose industry 
at least cannot be contested—one Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd. 
This “ pen digger,” has dug round the bones of various eminent 
persons, but has made himself specially useful in compiling 
what are called “ Bibliographies” of their works—picking up 
carefully every scrap or chiffon of composition, and tossing it 
into the basket on his shoulder. This little work on Dickens is, 
it must be said, a monument of careful and useful labour, for 
here we have every book and pamphlet of the great novelist, 
with date, place, and number of the edition, while almost every 
letter that he wrote is duly noted. 

There is curiosity and interest about some of our novelist’s 
earliest and scarcely acknowledged productions. Who for instance 
is acquainted with the Library of Fiction, or Family Story Teller, 
Original Tales, Essays, and Sketches of Character, 14 plates by 
Seymour and H. K. Browne, &c., 2 vols., post 8vo, half calf 
£2 15s., very scarce, published in 1836-7, containing the Tuggs 
at Ramsgate, and a little talk about Spring and Sweeps by Boz, 
pieces by Mayhew, Douglas Jerrold, Stirling Coyne, &c.? Or 
rarer still, what is open before the writer at this moment, a num- 
ber of the “Monthly Magazine,” containing Horatio Sparkins, 
or some of the earlier Boz sketches. Or with the strange story he 
contributed to the Pic-nic Papers, a venture on behalf of a 
publisher who had shown singular greed in his dealings with him, 
and whom he repaid, as Mr. Pickwick did Job Trotter, with a 
“Take that, sir! ”—-not a blow, but the most unwearied exertions 
for his widow and children. 

The most wonderful and flattering monument, however, to the 
memory of Dickens was the one formed some years ago by Mr. 
Harvey, of St. James’ Street, and which is the Forster Life ex- 
panded into thirteen large folios, and illustrated by all that 
industry and money could acquire. To begin with, every octavo 
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was expanded into a folio by the process known as inlaying or 
“insetting,” a costly thing in its way and which requires pressing 
and delicate pasting with a “feather edge,” and which has to be 
paid for at the rate of twopence a leaf. Every notable name has 
its portrait, and every place visited by our author an illustration. 
Every portrait had its autograph letter, and the author himself 
was glorified by a series of no less than sixteen. There were all 
sorts of interesting curiosities, such as his Manual of Shorthand, 
written out by himself and dealt with in a very original way, and a 
review of a pamphlet, done in the vigorous Crokerish style, 
fashionable fifty years ago. There are bills of his early plays, 
pictures of the actors who created their parts, scenes and bits of old 
London, with even a water-colour sketch of the Fox-under-the-Hill, 
an old public-house on the banks of the Thames, where the child 
Dickens occasionally forgot his early miseries over a glass of ale. 
It would take long to describe this wonderful collection, which 
I believe was sold to a wealthy American, and for which the com- 
paratively small sum of £350 was asked. 

It is evidence of the extraordinary interest in his works that 
several of his little early books have been reprinted in fac-simile. 
The “Sunday under Three Heads” has been thus treated by two 
publishers ; so have the plays, which can be scarcely distinguished 
from the original. Perhaps the rarest of these trifles is the 
“ Christmas Dance round the Mahogany Tree,” a little story of a 
few leaves, which was, I believe, written for a bazaar, and is 
eagerly sought, and at an extravagant price. The merits of the 
“Sunday under Three Heads” are set out thus officially : 


“ By Truormy Sparks (the only instance of the use of this nom de plume by Dickens). 
With all the woodeuts (early specimens of the work of H. K. Browne otherwise “Phiz”) 
and both the wrappers, fine copy. The first and probably the scarcest of all Dickens’ 
published works. £11 15s. 1836.” 


But for another copy £10 is asked, and this has merits of its 
own, being an exceptionally large copy “with the edges quite 
rough and uncut. It has been generally found in stiff boards, with 
the edges cut; the present copy is the largest the writer has 
ever seen.” 

A little book, too, has been recently published on the curious 
subject of “The Origin of Sam Weller,” being a collection of the 
sayings of a personage known as Sam Vale, and which are conceived 
in the spirit of the immortal Samuel’s quaint illustrations. 

One of the least known of our author’s works is “The Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman,” with the plates by George Cruickshank, 
in which Dickens treated the ballad with all the gravity of a 
classical commentator, furnishing notes, “various conjectural 
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readings,” in a most diverting fashion; but you must see and get 
the “scarce original issue,” and better still, have “ the original” 
cloth covers preserved. 

For his friend Miss Pardoe he was induced to write something 
for one of the volumes, gorgeous in crimson watered silk, that 
she edited; and in “ The Keepsake” of 1852 is to be found a 
story by him, entitled “To Be Read at Dusk.” 

Some industrious ones have traced his very earliest productions, 
carried by their ardour into very speculative regions, as when it has 
been assumed that he contributed to “The Town,” “a journal of 
original essays, characteristic of the manners, social, domestic, and 
superficial, of London and Londoners, containing an interesting 
condemnatory notice of the ‘Penny Pickwick,’ edited by Boz; 
and has probably unrecognized-contributions by Dickens.” 

Another journal, “ Figaro in London,” was also considered to 
have “probably unrecognized contributions,” and accordingly is 
priced highly. It may be added that “ Bentley’s Magazine,” 
which he edited, has been found to contain many addresses and 
ephemeral contributions which the diligent collector does not over- 
look. Then there are prefaces, such as he prefixed to “ Overs,” 
the “ working man’s” book, and to Miss Procter’s poems. 


A no less extraordinary testimony to his popularity are his 
number of imitations, sequels, &c., attempts made during his 
life-time to secure one faint puff even from the full gale of his 
popularity. These also have been collected, and fall into the 
ranks of “ Dickensana.” To this category belong : 


SKETCH-BOOK BY “BOS,” containing a Great Number of Highly Interesting and 
Original Tales, Sketches, ete., ete., curious rough woodcut illustrations (circa 
1837) very scarce. PICKWICK ABROAD; or, The Tour in France, by 
G. W. M. Reynolds, plates by Crowquill and Phillips, 8vo., 1839. PICKWICK 
IN AMERICA, detailing Adventures of that illustrious individual and His 
Learned Companions in the United States, and the Sayings, Doings, and Mems. 
of the facetious Sam Weller, edited by “ Bos,” illustrated with Sorty-six curious 
rough engravings. 

THE PENNY PICKWICK, edited by “Bos,” the first 54 numbers of this very 
remarkable plagiarism, many rough woodcuts, has the curious original wrapper to 
Part 1, many advertisement leaves, and the T1TLE vERY RARELY fo be met with, 
Svo. (one page slightly defective), 1842. 

THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PICKWICK, a drama in three acts, by W. L. Rede, 
curious front. SAM WELLER, or the Pickwic kians, a drama in three acts by 
W. T. Moncrieff, 8vo., uncut edges, 1837, with a very interesting playbill added of 
the piece as played at the “New Strand Theatre.” MASTER TIMOTHY'S 
BOOKCASE, or the Magic Lanthorn of the World, by G. W. M. Reynolds, 10 
steel plates, Tuk First Eprrion, 1842. One of the Tales introduced is “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s Marriage.” MISTER HUMFRIES’ CLOCK “Bos,” Maker, a 
Miscellany of Striking Interest, rough cuts, 8vo., 1840, preserved. NICKLEB Y 
MARRIED, being a Sequel to the Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, by “ Guess, 
with many capitally engraved plates, 8vo. The scarcest and best written of the 
continuations, no copy in the British Museum, and quite unknown to Biblio- 
graphers. 

VOL. XXXVI. hh 
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The unfinished fragment of “Edwin Drood” has produced a 
literature in itself, and the commonly-found being who rushes in 
where a more supernatural power might fear to tread has been 
exercising his arts freely in speculative continuations and arrange- 
ments. There are many of these continuations, such as “ John 
Glasper’s Secret.” There is also: 


“CHRISTMAS EVE” WITH THE SPIRITS, or, the Canon’s Wanderings through 
Ways Unknown, with some further tidings of the Lives of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim, with illustrations; and THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, an 
adaptation by Orrnevs C. Kerr, 12mo., half morocco uniform, original illus- 
trated covers preserved, J. C. Hotten, N.D. 


A celebrated but not distinguished character of forty years ago 
was the so-called or self-styled “Chief Baron Nicholson,” who 
presided at the “ Judge and Jury” club. This personage, turning 
author, wrote a continuation of Dombey, which he styled 


* DOMBEY AND DAUGHTER,” by Reston Nicnotson, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Celebrated Judge and Jury Club, with numerous engravings, Tuk Rare Oricinat 
E-piri0N, very scarce.” 


And later, issuing some “ Sketches of Celebrated Characters,” was 
pleased to include our novelist, who was complimentarily marked 
‘No. 1” in the gallery of portraits, a token of favour that must 
have been distasteful to its object. The number of persons who 
have described him, recorded their “ recollections ” of him, sketched 
the places he resorted to, is enormous. We have accordingly his 
*“ Youth and Middle Age,” his “Childhood,” “The Story of His 
Life,” “A Day with Him: Charles) Dickens as a Reader,” his 
“Philosophy,” his “Humour and Pathos,” “ About England,” 
with him “ In Kent,” with him as a “ Journalist,” “ In Rochester,” 
among the “ Worthies of the World,” a title that would have 
amused him—then the adaptation for the stage, in itself a long 

catalogue ; and it is remarkable that every one of his stories have 
been dram: itized, some of them many times over. 

The portraits of the departed master form another department 
for the collector. Some of the early ones show how bright and 
interesting was the face when he was a young man, and with the 
eager, quick eyes, so likely to rivet attention. Maclise hada 
happy faculty for reproducing this grace. It seems there was to 
have been a portrait prefixed to “Copperfield,” but which, being 
* suppressed,” has, of course, become desirable. The Laurence 
portrait, a brilliant head, we are told, was “much esteemed by 
the family.” Some of Cruikshank’s careless sketches have been 
reproduced, notably a clever one lately in the possession of Messrs. 
Robson and Kerslake. Its history is this 
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Some years ago a pencil drawing by Cruikshank was discovered 
and reproduced in facsimile by Messrs. Robson and Kerslake. 
This characteristic sketch has an interest of its own, though, of 
course, it is stamped with that curious air of aerial grotesqueness 
which was the author’s characteristic. We are told that it is 
“one of the earliest, if not the first, and perhaps the most 
interesting of all the portraits of Dickens. It appears that in 
1836 or 1837, both he and Cruikshank were members of a club 
of literary men, which had but a brief existence, under the title 
of the ‘ Hook and Eye Club.’ At a meeting one night Dickens 
was seated in an arm-chair beside a table, book in hand, con- 
versing, when Cruikshank exclaimed, ‘ Sit still, Charley, while I 
take your portrait.’ ” 

Then there are the French translations, “ Les Aventures de 
Monsieur Pickwick,” which must read strangely. How, for 
instance, is Count Smoltork’s broken English to be translated, 
“How you well, Peek Veeks?” There was a regular series of 
translations, formerly arranged for with Hachette, on one of 
Dickens’ visits to Paris, but Amadée Pichot, a diligent writer 
of all work on the French Press, was the first, we believe, to intro- 
duce him to the French public. 








A PAINTER’S MODEL. 


“Go now, Zoé my child, for go thou must, and sell thou must, 
else to-day we starve,” and she who said these words, a peasant 
woman, old and bent, stepped back into her cottage and shut the 
door upon the girl who stood hesitatingly without in the sunlight 
looking with troubled face at the basket of flowers on her arm. 
She had never tried to sell before, and was it likely any one would 
buy of her? She had no tatters to attract pity, no whine to 
simulate misery; it was the impudent beggar, she told herself, 
the best tragedian, not the really poor, who made anything by 
street begging. “ Begging !—had it come to that ? Almost,” 

thought the girl. ‘“ Who will want flowers ? Not the visitors— 
they go to the forest themselves to pick them, and no one else 
will pay for flowers.” Yet the evening before, Zoé and her 
grandmother had agreed that something must be tried, and that 
morning early the girl had gone into the forest, a neighbour’s 
waggon giving her a lift to a spot where grew the fairest lilies of 
the valley. There, as she had gathered busily, heeding not the 
heavy dew, tears of night which the sun’s comforting rays 
would presently dispel, the bird’s overhead carolling their matin 
hymns—young Hope had sprung up within her with visions of 
better things and happier days. The solitude of the great forest 
seemed to brace her mind, its solemn grandeur to elevate her 
thoughts, and each flower which she added to her store spoke 
with its delicate purity and subtle perfume, as if directly to her 
heart. Now as she stood at the cottage door, on the outskirts of 
the forest, the long road before her into Fontainebleau stretching 
straight ahead, hot and white under the rays of the midday sun, 
the girl’s spirits sank. Slowly she took her way down the Rue 
de France, well-nigh deserted-looking—for though only May the 
heat was considerable, and not a shutter or blind of the low white 
houses but was in requisition to shelter from the noon-day glare 
those engaged on the omelet and salad of their second breakfast. 
Here and there, through an open porte cochére,a glimpse could 
be had beyond the courtyard of the trim shady gardens at the 
back, with their neat avenues of closely clipped trees and rustic 
summer-houses, in which to sit after lunch, sipping coffee, 
dreaming over a book, and yet listening awhile to the hum of 
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insects, and the note of the cuckoo borne clearly across from the 
forest on the perfume-laden air of May—sweetest of months— 
must have been pleasant enough. 

As Zoé trudges on, there rattles past her, over the large, rough 
paving-stones, a belated market cart. Under the bright green 
cotton covering, stretched on hoops across it, a sunburnt country 
woman, stick aloft, urges her tired horse. It had gone lame on 
the way, and they were hours behind time. Zoé looks with pity 
from the long-suffering animal to its heated and impatient driver. 
As she approaches the town one or two waggonettes, full of 
strangers going to explore the forest, pass her. The bells on the 
harness jingle merrily; there is a cracking and flourishing of 
whips, and the sound of laughter and foreign tongues. Further 
on still, where small, narrow streets open out from the long Rue 
de France, shops appear, first few and far between—a cobbler’s 
here, a baker’s there—gradually more varied, and then continuous, 
till the chateaux are left far behind. The stir begins. A troop 
of cavalry, in their pale blue and scarlet uniform, clatters past ; 
the boom of the guns is heard more distinctly. Fontainebleau, 
always martial, is most so this month, when regiments from else- 
where come to it, as a centre, for gun-practice. There is the extra 
movement, too, of market-day. But among all the passers-by, 
Zoe has not found a soul to whom she could offer her flowers. Yet 
she pauses not till the straight and seemingly interminable street 
turns a corner at last, and opens out into the heart of the town. 
Before her now appear the heavily-scented pink chestnut trees, 
the luxuriant lilacs, the graceful laburnum, rain of gold, and the 
copper beeches which adorn the Garden of Diana, one of the 
approaches to the palace of the courtly Francis I. Here, in the 
Place Denecourt, is the centre of life at Fontainebleau, once the 
beloved of kings, now of artists; here are the hotels, the shops, 
the theatre; and here Zoe stands awhile, for at the corner of the 
Place Denecourt is a large café which she must needs pass, and 
yet, who should buy, if not these gentlemen? A dozen and more 
little tables are dotted about on the foot pavement under the 
striped awning. At the tables sit the usual groups, officers mostly, 
smoking and drinking ; while amidst the uproarious clatter, waiters 
fly in and out, laden with coffee, absinthe, and cigarettes. Slowly 
in front of the café passes Zoe; she dares not stop. Besides being 
too modest and retiring to draw attention to her flowers, she fears 
a rebuke from the waiters were she to offer her lilies for sale; yet, 
when she has passed the last table she pauses, and timidly looks 
back. At this last table are seated two gentlemen—one an officer, 
the other in plain clothes. The latter, the elder of the two, a man 
of some forty-five years, is leaning back in his chair, with folded 
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arms. Unnoticed by Zoé, his keen eyes have followed her every 
movement since she first approached the café. Now, as she pauses 
in front of him looking wistfully back, he leans forward, and 
placing his hand lightly on the arm of his friend, who was about 
to raise a glass to his lips, “ Look, mon cher,” he whispers, “ this 
profile—purity itself!” 

“Word of honour, you are right!” returns the officer, “and yet I 
should not have discovered it of myself. It is a face which would 
have escaped me.” 

“Too pure, too unearthly,” mutters the other with a smile of 
pity, not at Zoé but at his friend’s taste. “Tell me, my child, 
how much are your flowers? Did you pick them yourself?” 

“ Oh, monsieur,” says the peasant girl tremblingly, as tears of 
pent-up emotion spring to her eyes, “ you are the first who has 
deigned to look at my flowers, and yet we starve to-day if I make 
not a few sous by them.” 

At this cry of want, so genuine, so simple, and yet so 
unexpected, judging by the girl’s appearance, the officer stuck 
an eye-glass in one eye, and, as if out of respect to Poverty, 
—the goddess in whose honour Aristophanes wrote—lowered the 
cigarette from his lips. The other man slipped a silver coin 
into Zoé’s basket. A deep flush tinged the olive of the girl’s 
cheek. 

“Oh, monsieur, five francs! Do not think me ungrateful, but I 
dare not accept so much; three times the contents of my basket 
would not be worth it. My grandparents would accuse me of 
having accepted charity.” The man she spoke to was unprepared 
for such simplicity ; he was silent for a moment, then he said: 

“Keep it, my child, for a day on which you sell no flowers, 
should such day ever come; for the present take this smaller coin. 
Sit down, I wish to ask you a question ; but first drink this coffee.” 

For a moment the eyes of the whole café rested on the hand 
which pointed to a chair and on the peasant maiden, who, placing 
her basket on the ground, seated herself as she was bid in front 
of the keen-eyed man before whose gaze many a fair lady had 
secretly quailed, wishing herself more fair. Little did Zoé guess, 
that before her was one whose every word and gesture was 
considered public property, and of whose patronage towards a 
peasant girl at Fontainebleau the Paris papers would be sure to 
hear and insert an idyllic report. Meanwhile, as she sipped her 
coffee, unconscious that for her was reserved an honour to which 
many a self-asserting beauty had in vain aspired, he whose 
artist’s eye had from the first rested with more than satisfaction 
on her face, was assuring himself with growing delight that 
chance had thrown in his path a type perfect in itself, for which 
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he might long have searched in vain. Zoé’s face was not one which 
would attract attention from an ordinary observer; it had none 
of that vivacity or coquetry of expression which Frenchmen most 
admire. It possessed no art of glance or smile; it was a face 
perfect in repose as it would be perfect in death—the pure mirror 
of a pure soul. 

That such a type in a peasant should puzzle any one who paused 
to think was but natural. Whence that small head, on which the 
dark-growing hair was plaited and fastened somewhat high 
behind with a comb; whence those straight delicate features, 
those dreamy eyes?—a face so classical that neither trouble, 
illness nor age would alter its pure outlines, characteristics which 
accident or malignant disease alone might deface. 

Yet I would not have you picture a Greek goddess in this sun- 
burnt village maiden; think of her as in a short rough skirt and 
bodice over her coarse linen chemise. Think of her patois tongue 
and her work-a-day hands, and remember that an artist’s eye alone 
discovered what lay beyond. 

“ A run down to the forest forthe pleasure of seeing you, my 
friend,” and the artist bowed to the officer, who seized his hand 
and shook it cordially, “and for the sake of a breath of country 
air after varnishing day; and by what would seem the merest chance 
in the world your village offers one a type that it is impossible to 
pass unnoticed. Tell me, child, will you sit for me? I will pay 
you well; you will earn more than if you sold all the flowers of the 
forest.” 

“ Alas, monsieur, that I should refuse you anything, you who 
have been so good to me ; but I cannot become a painter’s model ; 
my grandparents would turn me from their home.” 

“ A painter’s model! How came you ever to hear the phrase ?” 

“*My mother was one,” answered Zoé simply, “but she died 
before I could remember her. My father said she was good, and 
I believe him, but my grandmother says it is impossible, because 
the priest told her so. But he never saw my mother, and my 
grandmother never would, so how can they know? We never 
talk of it. My mother was well-born, and came from a country 
far off ; she loved my father because he was honest and manly, 
though he was but a soldier and a peasant’s son. But since I 
have seen that picture I could never be a painter’s model.” 

* What picture, my child?” 

“A picture in the Salon, monsieur.” 

“What, you have been to the Salon ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur. It was two years ago, when we were better 
off, for my grandfather had not been ill and out of work as this 
winter.” 
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* But about the Salon, tell me of your visit there.” 

“Tt was to see one picture only, monsieur, that we went.” 

“Only one?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And that one—what was it?” 

“The portrait of General Dumesnil.” 

A new light appeared in the artist’s keen eyes. To him, to 
whom the world’s homage and the praise of princes were customary, 
never had indirectly a tribute more flattering been paid. Fame 
had come to him uncourted, for he worked for the love of art, 
and not as some, for the sake of reputation—and never had 
Fame seemed sweet to him as at this moment. His companion 
murmured some expressions of surprise, but the artist raised his 
hand with a significant look, “Chut, mon ami. Now, my child, 
proceed; tell us of your visit and above all why you went to see 
that picture only.” 

* Well, monsieur, it happened thus. My father was a soldier 
and served under General Dumesnil in Algeria; his love and 
devotion for the general filled his letters to my grandfather. On 
one occasion, at his own peril, he rendered the general a personal 
service. After the battle, in which my father fell, one of his 
comrades wrote to my grandfather with the news. At the end 
of the letter were these words: ‘It is not given to all to die 
fighting for their country ; of that honour your son was worthy— 
Dumesnil.’ These words my grandfather w ould read over and over 
every day; they seemed to be the only things that comforted 
him. At last the paper was wearing out, and he determined to 
have it framed. Not for one moment though would he part with 
it out of his sight. It was years ago, but I remember how he 
gave up several hours’ work and took me with him to the shop 
where he sat while the process of mounting and framing was 
gone through before him. Two years ago my grandfather heard 
that a great painter, Mr. La Crosse, had painted a portrait of 
General Dumesnil, and that it was to be seen in Paris. He said 
that we must go, my grandmother, he and I, to see it. So one 
Sunday in May we went to Paris. When we reached the Salon 
there was a great crowd, and we had to fall in the line and stand 
patiently for a long time, moving only a step every now and then 
till at last we reached the door. Inside masses of people were 
going up a staircase. When we reached the top we were bewildered, 
—there seemed to be thousands of pictures. My grandfather 
asked an official to direct us to the portrait of General Dumesnil, 
but the man shrugged his shoulders and turned on his heel. A 
gentleman who was standing by turned to us kindly,—‘* You 
will find that picture,’ he said, looking in a book, ‘in the 8th 
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room, number 924.” Such was the crowd we could advance but 
slowly ; but until we found it, my grandfather would stop to look 
at no other picture. There were a great many country folk like 
ourselves among the fine people, and yet many eyes turned to 
look at my grandfather with his white hair.” 

“TI would wager they were looking at the granddaughter, and 
were she half a woman she would own it,” laughed the officer, in 
spite of a frown from La Crosse. 

Zoe paused; she had not understood the rapid bit of Parisian, 
but for the first time she gazed shyly at the officer. “ Monsieur 
says——?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” answered La Crosse. “Continue, my child.” 

“Yes, monsieur. So at last we stood before the picture we had 
come to see; it was surrounded by people, but as they moved on, 
we obtained a good position. None of us spoke. The general 
seemed as truly looking at us as we at him. My grandfather 
lifted his cap as he met that commanding gaze, and stood before 
it as one stands before the shrine of Our Lady. I was close by 
his side. I saw the tears spring to his eyes, and his lips quiver. 
I heard him murmur, ‘ Would that I could thank you, general, 
for your goodness to my boy, and for the words you wrote of him ; 
they were balm to a broken heart.’ Then he turned round 
abruptly, and, seeing the tears roll down my grandmother’s cheek, 
he gently chid her, though his eyes too were full. For a long time 
we stood there; many people around us spoke of the general. To 
every word my grandfather listened. When they had finished 
speaking, he would say, ‘It was under the general that my boy 
fought and fell!’ 

“*You have done well to come,’ said one, ‘if you have never 
seen the general; never was a truer portrait painted ; before you 
is the man himself!’ ” 

“ Nor ever was a worthier subject,” said the artist, and his keen 
eyes kindled. 

“So you know the general, monsieur ?” asked Zoé timidly. 

“ Intimately.” 

“ And Mr. La Crosse?” the girl again ventured to ask. 

** Also; he, too, is a friend of mine.” 

Zoé’s story was over. The officer rose and strapped on his belt. 

“Good-bye, mon cher, I must be back by 2 o'clock. When 
shall we see you down here again?” as he held out two hands to 
the artist. 

La Crosse smiled. “I don't know that I shall return to Paris 
this afternoon as I intended,” said he. “Come and dine with me 
at the Aigle Noir, at 6.30; to-morrow we will breakfast in the 
forest at Barbizon,” and with a wave of the hand to his retiring 
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friend, who had stepped into the Sumy Place and away towards 
the Caserne, La Crosse turned again to Zoé. 

“Now, my child,” said he, “I have yet something to say to 
you. But first, tell me about that other picture, the one you 
spoke of before.” 

“Yes, monsieur. It was that day at the Salon; in the crowd I 
got separated from my grandparents. I found myself near a 
picture which aroused my curiosity. I stopped to examine it; it 
was not large. I had to look close. In it, on a platform, her 
back towards me, stood a woman. She was like Eve, only that 
her fair hair instead of covering her was coiled high on her head. 
Below the platform, at the other end of the room, sat a group of 
men, artists, each in a different position, all drawing. Some were 
bending over their papers, some were looking up; insolence was 
in their looks, one or two appeared to laugh, all criticized. 

“¢ A painter’s model, hein?’ I heard a voice behind me say. 

**T turned to leave. Some men were looking over my shoulder. 

*“¢ Does mademoiselle think to adopt the métier,’ asked one.” 

“ Enough, my child; it is not that I would ask of you,” said 
La Crosse ; “your face, your features, answer to a face I have 
imagined, but never met; in other words, your face is the ideal 
of a type I have hitherto never met to perfection. Will you look 
upon me as a friend, and come to me to sit for your portrait every 
day at the hour I shall name?” 

“ Monsieur, if I can be of use to you--— 

“That is right; you will be of use to your graudparents also. 
The money I shall give you for your time will cause them to 
forget their troubles.” 

**Oh, monsieur! you are too good. I will gladly come,” said 
the girl eagerly, “ but I will not speak of it; they shall not know 
till afterwards. Being prejudiced, they might wish to stop me ; 
and yet, a little money, they want it so sorely.” 

“When the picture is finished, we will invite them to see it,” 
said La Crosse. 

Once more Zoé rose and lifted her basket from the ground ; 
she took a few lilies from it and placed them on the table. 
“*How can I thank you for your goodness?” she murmured. 
“One bunch you must have; the rest I go to place at the altar 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours.” 

A few days later La Crosse was painting one morning in his 
salon at the Aigle Noir—a large airy room with a parquet floor of 
such polish that Zoé treads across it with infinite precaution. 
The windows, which are open, lead on to a balcony, which surveys 
the Place Denecourt and the palace gardens beyond. From the 
balcony the sound of childish laughter wafts in on the air with 
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the fragrance of May blossoms, and presently there steps into the 
room, doll in arm, a little girl, the artist’s youngest and pet 
daughter, who, on hearing that her “little father” (according to 
French child language) was going to stay a few days at Fontaine- 
bleau, petitioned, and not in vain, that she too might come and 
see the forest. Camille had, of course, her bonne with her, and 
might have been out all day, but when her father was painting, 
she preferred to be with him, as at home, when she would often 
be found fast asleep on a cushion in a corner of the luxuriant 
studio, worn out with the effort of being quiet and good. Here, 
however, there were no rules or regulations, she found to her 
delight, and she might have played about in the great bare room 
to her heart’s content had she been so minded. As it was, 
however, the little spoilt Parisian had taken a fancy to Zoé, the 
simple peasant girl, and beyond dancing on to the balcony 
whenever the sound of bugles, the clatter of cavalry, the change 
of sentry at the palace gate, or anything else of like enticing 
nature occurred to disturb the quiet of the old Place, was quite 
content to sit with her doll, looking at Zoé, and asking questions 
which occasionally proved somewhat embarrassing to the 
sitter. 

“ Tell me, Mademoiselle Loé,” said the little girl; “‘ when papa 
has done painting you this morning, will you take me to feed the 
carp? We will buy bread of the old woman who sits under her 
umbrella near the lake, and the carp shall have a feast! Ah, they 
are so greedy! Say, papa, may I go with Zoé?” 

“ Yes, if Zoé has time to go with you, but your bonne must go 
too, for 1am afraid you will not obey Zoé, and what if in your 
anxiety to provide a good lunch for the carp you should fall into 
the lake ?” 

“Yes, but, petit ‘pére, it is not only the carp I want to see; I 
want Zoé to take me to the Jardin Anglais beyond, where the tall 
irises grow on the water-side. Suzanne will not go there because 
it is lonely, and there is no one to admire my clothes. Suzanne 
is foolish, is she not ?” 

“Yes,” answered her father, who was busy mixing his colours 
to match the changing brown of Zoé’s eyes and thinking not at 
all of what he said. 

“Yes, I shall tell her so!” chuckled the child. “TI shall say 
‘Suzanne, papa says you are foolish not to like the Jardin 
Anglais ;’” then turning to Zoé, “ Do you go there often?” she 
asked. 

“T have never been, mademoiselle.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the child, “ never! Then you must go with 
me ; there are secret avenues and winding paths and shrubs ; such a 
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place for hide and seek Ob, I wish Paul were here! But say, 
where do you go then for your walks ?” 

“Ido not go for walks, mademoiselle. I am busy at home, 
either in the cottage cleaning, washing or sewing, or out of doors 
in the garden, but now grandfather has sold the field there is not 
so much to be done.” 

“Why did your grandfather sell the field ? ” 

* Because he became ill, and had to lie in bed and required 
money for the doctor and for medicine.” 

“ How much does a field cost, papa ?” 

* A good deal of money, my little Camille.” 

“More than twenty francs, petit pére ?” 

“A great deal more.” 

Camille, leaving her doll on the floor, crept up softly to Zoé, 
“You shall have my twenty francs, anyhow,” she whispered, “ and 
I shall persuade papa to buy that field for you,” then she flung 
her little arms round the peasant girl’s neck. ‘Ido like you,” 
she said, “ you are different to any one I know.” 

Mr. La Crosse laid his brush down and assumed an air of 
pretended severity at this interruption, and Camille, with a comical 
look of equally pretended alarm, darted back to her doll and her 
questions. 

“ Will you take me to see your grandfather ?” she next asked. 

Zoé hesitated ; she thought of the rough cottage and of Camille ; 
curiosity and the necessity “of explaining to her grandparents who 
the fashionable little fairy was. Camille’s sharp eyes detected 
the hesitation. “I do not want to go to your cottage,” she 
exclaimed petulantly. “I daresay your grandfather is not nice ; 
perhaps he beats you, and he might want to beat me, is that it ?” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, you are wrong; how can I tell you? Mon- 
sieur knows. My grandparents think I am selling flowers; they 
do not know I am sitting for monsieur; if they saw you I should 
have to explain.” 

** And what, mademoiselle ?” asked the little girl with dignity ; 
“ig it not an honour to sit for my father ?” 

“ Camille,” said her father almost sternly, “ you have driven 
the tears into Zoé’s eyes; how am I able to tell their colour when 
they are diluted with water? You are indiscreet, my child; sit 
down and calm yourself.” 

But Camille, who in the excitement of the moment had drawn 
herself to her full height, seemed not to heed this order; her 
eyes were riveted suddenly on the open doorway, in which stood 
an old man, a peasant in his work-a-day blouse, his cap in 
his hand. The painter’s back was towards the door, Zoé’s face 
turned towards the window; neither saw. 
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«“Pére!” cried Camille. 
La Crosse turned; Zoé uttered an exclamation. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” said the peasant, “I fear I intrude, but 
allow me to explain. For many days past my granddaughter is 
absent for long hours. I ask her where she has been, she 
answers me, selling flowers; her basket returns empty, I believe 
her. Then comes a wicked gossip to my cottage and tells me a 
different tale. I inquire; monsieur will comprehend. I come 
straight here, and at the door which is open I hear my grand- 
daughter’s voice; I stop to listen - 

La Crosse was at the old man’s side, had grasped his hand. 
“Your granddaughter is a good girl,” said he with emotion; 
“ forgive me for having practised this deception on you. See 
here—” and he led him in front of the easel—* where could I 
have found so sweet a face? Forgive me for keeping my work a 
secret.” 

The old man stood wonderingly before the canvas; Zoé had left 
her posture and was by his side, her dark head nestling against 
his shoulder. La Crosse said not a word; he was charmed with 
Zoé’s grandfather, more still at the two as they stood together 
and at the contrast they formed. The peasant was proud of the 
knowledge of art his one visit to Paris had afforded him—directly 
or indirectly he never missed an opportunity of alluding to 
it.” 

“You are a great painter, monsieur,” he said at last respect- 
fully ; “ you rival Mr. La Crosse.” 

The painter was about to speak, but his little daughter was 
before him. 

“Papa is Mr. La Crosse; did you not know it?” she asked 
the astonished peasant. “You are right, he is a great painter; 
hundreds of people come to him, some go on their knees, yet he 
cannot paint them all, he has notime. But come,” she added, 
putting her soft little hand within the old man’s rough one and 
drawing him closer to the picture from which he had stepped 
almost in awe at the child’s first words, “come nearer; do you 
not think it is like Zoé, even though it is not finished ?” 

“It is herself,” murmured the peasant; “she is not one of us 
I always say it, though her father was my son.” He sighed; this 
child, loving and dutiful as she had ever been, was yet a sore 
puzzle tohim. ‘“ Not one of us.” Only partly peasant, the rest 
different and foreign—whether from Spain, Italy, or Greece who 
knew ?—of a different nature, that alone was clear. 

Mr. La Crosse had some days since grasped the situation; he 
had thought over it; now he spoke: 

“Give me your granddaughter,” said he; “she shall be the 
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companion of my child; with us she will be safe and happy, eh, 
Camille ?” 

“Oh, pére!” The child precipitated itself into Zoé’s arms, 
“ Say you will come ?” 

Zoé returned the caress, but shook her head. “I cannot, 
madamoiselle;” and from this decision neither entreaties nor 
promises could deter her. For a quarter-of-an-hour Camille shed 
angry tears; it was as if the gates of Paradise had been opened 
to her, and Zoé had shut them again in her face. The love of 
patronizing was strong in the child; for Zoé to refuse to live in 
Paris with her was incredible, and to think that even her 
father was incapable of removing the obstacle! La Crosse, to 
turn the current of her thoughts, proposed a visit to the carp, 
and with Zoe to accompany her, Camille dried her tears and 
forgot the disappointment of the future in the pleasure of the 
moment. Soon she was laughing as she stood on tiptoe by the 
stone balustrade on the terrace overlooking the lake, while the 
fish swarmed below around the bread she threw them. 

“Not so long a piece, mademoiselle,” expostulated Zoé; “ see 
that poor carp, he is almost choked.” 

“ Greedy thing,” cried Camille, with a burst of merriment, as 
she threw a still larger piece. 

But Zoe’s look had wandered off across the lake, beyond where 
the weeping willows kissed its ripple, and further still, into 
dreamland. Had she done well to refuse a home in Paris? Had 
she no ambition in life, no wish to rise above the hard drudgery, 
the toil and poverty for which she sometimes felt she was not 
born? She recalled her grandfather’s look at the moment she 
was called upon to make a decision; he who had all authority 
over her had left her free to decide. There was anxiety on his 
face before she spoke; afterwards, relief, satisfaction, and 
gladsomeness worth any sacrifice. Zoe did not stop to reason 
about it. Her mind was untrained, but she felt that her duty 
lay at home in sharing the labours and brightening the old age 
of those who had done everything for her in life since the time 
she could remember. The money, too, Mr. La Crosse had given 
her—she could not understand that she had earned it—would 
smooth all present difficulties away. When twelve struck on the 
great clock in the Palace courtyard, and Camille remembered 
that it was lunch time, and she very hungry, Zoé turned from her 
short reflections with no thought of regret at the prospects she 
had refused; and when, a few days later, Mr. La Crosse and 
Camille returned to Paris, the peasant girl resumed her old 
life, and the episode which had begun at the Café Denecourt 
faded into a reminiscence of the past. 
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Not altogether, though, for when another year had passed and 
May again gladdened all hearts, Zoe’s dark eyes looked from the 
wall of the salon on the thousands who thronged its vast rooms. 
Many an eye was riveted on that sweet face, fascinated by its 
purity of feature and expression. La Crosse’s peasant girl was the 
talk of all. The painter’s opinion of her had been, as we know, 
formed when first he saw her, but the success of the portrait far 
outstepped his expectations. He had not foreseen the place it 
would take in public estimation. At a time when materialism 
reigned supreme and heated imaginations vied with each other in 
representing the boldest crudities of nature, painters of the nude 
challenging one another in the field of decency as to who should 
loudest express what modesty and good taste forbade; when the 
public eye was attracted by curiosity to what delicacy bade it 
turn away, and the senses were called upon to admire what the 
cultured mind refused to acknowledge as admissible to the wide 
domain of art, what likelihood did there seem of success for this 
portrait of a peasant maiden? Yet so it was; people turned to 
it with relief after reviewing the unbridled licence of other 
compositions, much as one, dazzled and wearied, though half 
intoxicated, by some passionate music, strange, discordant, and 
exciting, would listen with delight to the strains of a simple 
melody of youth, recalling days of innocence and faith. 

La Crosse was besieged with questions as to the whereabouts of 
his peasant sitter. To all he gave evasive answers, for fear the 
peace of those good country folk, for whom he felt a deep respect, 
should be molested by the noise of reputation. Yet, in a weak 
moment, he yielded to Camille’s urgent: solicitations, and wrote to 
Zoe’s grandfather, to renew the proposal he had made a year ago. 
No sooner was the letter gone, than La Crosse accused himself of 
imprudence. What should he do with the girl if she came ? 
Artists flocked yearly to Fontainebleau; but they went to paint 
trees, not faces. In Paris he could not shut the girl up, that free 
child of the forest ; to let her be seen would present difficulties of 
another kind; for her own sake, and for his, she would, perhaps, 
become the idol of a nov elty-seeking societ y—how could he answer 
for the consequences! How would she adapt herself to the Pari- 
sian life of flattery and friv olity ! What a false position would she 
not occupy! It puzzled him to think of; he repented him of this 
renewed proposal, but was silent. Camille, meanwhile, talked 
incessantly on the subject of Zoé’s possible arrival; she had made 
up her mind that the peasant girl would not refuse a second time 
so tempting an offer, and looked forward eagerly to seeing her. 
At last, Mr. La Crosse received a letter from Fontainebleau. It 
was written by the parish priest, dictated by Zoé’s grandfather, 
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and read thus: “ Monsieur,—we do not cease to think of you, 
and to pray the good God for you and your daughter. We have 
had a hard winter, but your goodness has helped us through it. 
Our grand-daughter is not here to thank you with us. When the 
first cold winds of autumn ravaged the trees and strewed the 
ground with leaves, she fell ill. ‘The doctor said it was consump- 
tion; it is a malady we peasants do not know. But she was not 
one of us. She suffered little, and seemed content to die. Very 
soon we carried her to the churchyard. She looked beautiful in 
death. We miss her sorely, our Zoe; yet, for her it is best so, 
We are old; when we die, she would have been alone.” . 

The letter fell from the hands of Mr. La Crosse ; he was glad 
Camille was not in the room. The puzzle, then, had been solved 
for him—-months ago. 

* ™~ ~ * * * 

The picturesque cemetery of Fontainebleau lies on the slope of 
a hill on the border of the forest. Solemn cypresses, erect and 
dark, form its avenues; yet there is nothing sad about the spot. 
The fresh green forest oaks—for again it is spring, though many 
years have passed—rustle and nod around its walls, wild forget- 
me-nots and other humble flowerets grow unbidden within its 
sacred precincts. Among the graves of the poor, observe this low 
green mound. At its head a black wooden cross—* Ci git Zoé” 

are the only words on it we can read distinctly, for the 
lettering i in white paint has suffered from the late April showers. 
Under the cross lies a wreath of black and white beads, such as 
the poor honour their dead with; by its side is a magnificent 
bouquet, all white, though the choice exotics of which it is com- 
posed are already slightly fringed with the brown of decay. See, 
there are orange flowers and myrtle blossoms! It is the bridal 
bouquet of Camille La Crosse, sent, after her marriage, to adorn 
the grave of the dead friend of her childhood. 

Dead! Oh no; for Zoe’s soul is in the Elysian fields, and her 
sweet face is immortalized on the canvas of a great painter. 


MAUD BRETTINGHAM. 





—————r1| 
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IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER, 
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WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them zsénvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
FuLL Sum intended for O/d Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
£2:17:2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such ‘ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
i“ Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to séx-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d._,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. = 
300 ,, 68.0d._,, 1000 ,, 20s. Od. a 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Aanager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sué-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
























PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. In Cloth Gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Joun Saunvers, Author of “ Hirell,” &o. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper Pride,” &o. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD, By Ricuarp Dowiine, Author of “The Weird 


Sisters,” &c. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp Marrianp. 
HIGHER LAW. By Epwaxp Marrianp, 
BY AND BY. By Epwazp Marrzann, 


®,* Other Volumes in Preparation. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. In Picture Boards. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Taso Girr. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuazp Dowie, 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnaep Dowzine. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxron. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Tuxeo Girt, Author of “Visited on the Children,” &o. 
NELL—On and Off The Stage. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ From the Wings,” &o. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fasseon, 

UNDER WHICH KING. By W. Jounsronz, M.P. 

SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. First and Second Series. 

WHAT YOU WILL. [Edited by J. W. Davinson. 


*,° Other Volumes in Preparation. 








: PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. By Ricnaxp Downe. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS., By Georcz Aveusrus Sata, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 


— 
THE 
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VELVETEEN, 


GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. | 
EVERY YARD of the Genuine bears the Name ‘LOUIS,’ and the wear of 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTERNS POST FREEB. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE §& 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that 
each bottle of the Original and Gennine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 
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Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


L l E B I CG (ee On, PANY’S THE ONLY 
‘<a EXTRACT Es 
Sete Bl 5 e) F M = AT GENUINE. 


CAUTION.—In consequence of certain dealers making unauthorized 
use of Baron Liebig’s photograph, title, &c.. Baron H. von Liebig finds 
it necessary to caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPANY § Extract 
of Meat is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine either vy himself 
or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon 
having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat. 

Finest Meat-Flavouring ingrevient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c, 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in | 
blue ink across label. 











